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MER cHaNTs Of LONDON. 


S in the third volume of the hiſtory 
A of my Travels will be found my ob- 
ſervations on the great excellency of the 
government, cuſtoms, and manners of our 
own country, with reſpect to other nations, 
I flatter myſelf, that my addreſſing a ſub- 
je, of this high concern to you, who are 
ſo greatly inſtrumental to the ſuperior bleſ- 
ſings, we enjoy above all other countries, 
within my knowledge, cannot fail of being 
agreeable ; and the more fo, as it comes 
from a man, who none can doubt, of his 
having had the greateſt opportunities of 
judging rightly in a cauſe like this, of any 
in the days we live. 


As it is well known, no man's travels 
in Eu rope ever equalled mine, having been | 
in every kingdom, province, ſtate, city, and 
town of the leaſt conſideration. — My 
knowledge of ſo many languages, the re- 

ception 


DEDICATION. 


ception I every where met with, from the 
hb; gbeſt perſonages, and my acquaintance with 
the people in ſo many nations: of which all 
muſt be ſufficiently convinced, who have 
read the preceding volumes; it neceſſarily 
follows, that being hence freed from the 
prejudices of other men ſpeak not as an 
inhabitant of this nation—But as a neutral 
writer—an impartial judge, and as a citizen 
bf the world. 


As I have been thought worthy of the 
protection of the greateſt princes on earth, 
for the happy event of my /abours, in the 
exerciſe of that profeſſion, in which, from 
my infancy, I have ſtudied to be uſeful, 
you'll not wonder that I am ambitious to 
add to the number of my protectors, ſo 


reſpectable a body as the merchants of 
Tendon. | 


Jam, GENTLEMEN, 


your cbedient bumble Servant, 


The Chevalier J. TAYLOR. 
Opthalmiater, Pontif. Imper, and Royal. 
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GREEABLE to my promiſe, at 
the end of the laſt volume, I ſhall 


/ \ make a few more temarks on the 


force of prejudice, and its uſe, in religi- 
ous ceremonies. It is my opinion, then, 
that reliques, the proceſſions of faints 
and images, and every other part of the 
dreſs of the chureh, where they are in 
eſteem, are all wifely imagined for the 
government of man. They tend to give 
peace to their minds; to make them bet- 
ter ſubjects, by ſtrengthening them in that 
faith, ſo eſſential to their happineſs, both 
here and hereafter. For, as I have elſe- 
where ſhewn, every religion has its beau- 


Vo. III. at tics, 
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ties, they are only different roads to the 
fame port, and in that ſenſe they are in 
the right, and ſo are we. For theirs, as 
well as ours, teaches us to know our duty 
to God and to man; to be obedient to the 
ſovereign ; to reſpectfully ſubmit to the 
laws ; and to be uſeful members of ſociety : 
and as theſe prejudices in every nation, / 
termed from our education, and imbibed 
in our infant days, become ſtronger than 
common ſenſe; the infinite advantages of 
them, for the ſtate, for the people, and 
even for every individual, ſhew, to a de- 
monſtration, that every man who finds 
fault with them, is not only himſelf a 
ranger to common. ſenſe, but an enemy 
to virtue. And I am' perſuaded, that it 
would be difficult to prove them wiſer or 
happier men,thanthoſ-whoapproveof theſe 
things, and are brought up in the faith of 
them. For (as I ſaid in the concluſion of 
the ſecond volume) my experience in the 
world, has long fince taught me, that the 
ſtronger the prejudice is, in favour of any 
religious opinion, not only the better, but 
the happier the man; and that I had ever 
remarked, that we become leſs worthy, in 

proportion 
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proportion as theſe prejudices become in- 
different to us, and that the goodneſs of 
our hearts riſe and fall in proportion to 
the greatneſs of them. All my acquaint- 
ance will agree, that I could talk whole 
days on this ſubject: but I have faid e- 
nough to excuſe my adding more, there- 
fore I ſhall change it, and proceed to ob- 
ſerve two or three inſtances, amongſt a 
thouſand, that I could give of the good 
effects of theſe: prejudices, both to the 
ſovereign and to the people: and firſt, of 
the touch of a great and powerful prince. 
To deny that there are not wonders that 
way wrote, is to deny facts which we 
daily ſee. If we would reaſon upon it as 
men, T1l: ſoon tell you what can be ſaid; 
but if we regard it for its uſe, I fay tis 
a noble invention, becauſe it increaſes the 
authority of the ſovereign, procures pro- 
per obedience from the people, and above 
all, from the power of- faith, numbers are 
freed from many painful diforders. Thus 
far the. excellency of this cuſtom. And 
now methinks my readers are impatient 
how, as a man, I can account for theſe: 


marvellous effects. Let me be well un- 
Vor. II. r derſtood, 
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derſtood, I approve highly of the practice, 
becauſe of theſe good effects; therefore no 
doubt but it will be ſaid, I ought here to 
ftop ; however, with all humility, III 
venture. to. keep my word; the changes 
of the blood, from the affections of the 
mind, we all of us know are the infinite 
proofs, one is ſufficient for my purpoſe. 
Have we not heard of a man in the criſis 
of an ague fit, when another. to put him 
in fear, has furiouſly entered his apart- 
ment in diſguiſe, and preſented a piſtol 
to his head, that the fit has- inſtantly left 
him, and he from that time cured. We 
are to remember, that this ſuppoſed ene- 
my. of his never touched him, that his 
piſtol never affected him, but all this won- 
der was produced by what he ſaw, and 
what he heard: the application is eaſy, 
and thus will I leave it to all my intelligent 
readers, whilſt I give two or three curi- 
ous relations proper to this ſubject. 


I I muſt introduce the following relati- 
ons by obſerving, that in that part of Eu- 
rope, where theſe adventures happened, of 
which I am going to ſpeak, there is 2 
n cuſtom, 
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cuſtom, that whoſoever aſks, before wit- 
neſſes, a girl to marry him, and is an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, the inquiſition 
will take care that you ſhall marry that 
girl, or pay dear for it — Alſo, whoever 
writes letters of tenderneſs to a girl, whe- 
ther the name is or is not ſigned, on a 
proof that it is your hand writing, your 
life is in danger with her relations, at 
beſt you muſt fight with one of them ; and 
if the inquiſition gets the news, you are put 
into the inquiſition priſon, and the Lord 
have mercy upon you, for marry or be 
worſe is your certain ſentence. Many of 
theſe I could mention, but ſhall give only 


an example of each, for want of room in 


this work. 


As to the firſt, I remember that a gen- 
tleman, juſt after the ceremony of maſs, 
in one of the churches of this country, 
aſked a girl this honeſt and delicate queſ- 
tion; the girl made an humble courtſey, 
and anſwered, ſhe was ready, whenever he 
pleaſed to promiſe, to obey him in the 
ceremony of marriage; the gentleman 
having aſked this queſtion, without re- 

1 flecting 
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flefting on the conſequence, thought no 
more of this girl, Some weeks paſſed, 
this pretty female hearing nothing of her 
lover, as ſhe ſuppoſed, this gentleman, 
went to the rector of the pariſh, and told 
him the whole buſineſs, how the had been 
aſked this queſtion by ſuch a gentleman, 
mentioning his name, and had fince heard 
nothing from him. On which the reve- 
rend father ſent for the gentleman to an- 
ſwer to his charge, in preſence of the 
girl, who poſitively denied the fact; the 
father demanded of this lovely maid who 
were her witneſſes; on being anſwer- 
ed, that ſhe had no witneſſes but the 
Lord himſelf, namely, the image of the 
Lord, in whoſe preſence ſhe was when 
this gentleman propoſed to her marriage : 
the good father, by his authority, com- 
manded both the lover and the maiden 
to go directly to the ſame church, and 
throw themſelves at the feet of the Lord, 
before ſuch witneſſes as he had appoint- 
ed; and that the girl ſhould moſt hum- 
bly addreſs Lerfelf to the Lord, and beg 
that he would be pleaſed, by ſome mira- 
cle, to tell the company then with her, 

whether 
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whether that gentleman had not demand- 
ed her in marriage, in his preſence, ſuch 
a day. I was aſſured afterwards by many, 
even the witneſſes of the fact, that the 
girl, in obedience to the father's com- 
mands, did, with full faith and humble 
duty, demand this teſtimony from the 
Lord, at his feet, and that the head of 
this image, of itſelf, did bend ſeveral 
times down, in anſwer to the girl's prayers ; 
and as a confirmation of the truth, the 
conſequence was, that the young gentleman 
moſt humbly ſubmitted to the will of hea- 
ven, and the marriage ceremony ſoon fol- 
lowed. If then a proof like this brought 
on a wedding, from ſuch a cauſe; I be- 
lieve no one will preſume to doubt, that 
without a miracle, human witneſſes would 
have produced the ſame effect, and of 
which I have ſeen numberleſs examples 
in my travels through that country. I 
ſhall therefore proceed to one inſtance of 
this kind, with one of my chief ſervants, 
who being one evening, in a houſe of 
pleaſure, ſaw a pretty tender girl that he 
had a mind to be merry with ; and being 
a Frenchman, and naturally of a gay hu- 

1 mour, 
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mour, aſked her, without thought, whe- 
ther they ſhould be married, and begged ſhe 
would give her hand as a proof of her 
conſent. This was heard by many wit- 
neſſes; the night paſſed as uſual on ſuch 
occaſions, and my man returned to me 
the next morning, and was again in his 
duty ; but, alaſs, juſt as I was preparing 
to part, ray young fellow was ſeized and 
carried into the inquilition priſon ; being 
told the affair, I waited three days to re- 
leaſe tim, and employed all my intereſt 


with thoſe in power, but there was no 
remedy ; I was obliged to leave him, and 
was aſſured afterwards, that he was con- 
ducted from that priſon to the altar, where 
he changed hands with his charming bride; 
whether he is bleſſed with an offspring, 
or bleſſed in the wife, is as yet not come 
to my knowledge; and alſo, not in the 
ſecret. Whether he ſtayed with her to 
comfort both her and himſelf, or whether 
he left her only with the memory, that 
ſhe had a huſband, though divided far, 
very far from each other. : 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall now give one inſtance of the 
ſecond amongſt the numbers I could men- 
tion, that is, writing letters of tenderneſs 
to girls, though you ſign no name; I 
knew a capuchin friar, who had a maiden 
ſiſter, a ſervant to a perſon of faſhion. A 
young Engliſh watchmaker took it in his 
head to write to her many letters, filled with 
the moſt tender expreſſions; he never 
talked of marriage in any of theſe letters, 
for that would have put him in the caſe 
of my man, in the preceding ſtory ; nei- 
ther did he ever ſign his name, and what 
was yet more, he was, according to his 
capacity, a good proteſtant. This young 
fellow, without conſidering what he had 
done by his ill-ſcribbled letters, marched 
off a hundred and fifty miles into the 
country, to ſerve ſome new maſter, to 
perfect him in his buſineſs. The girl 
ſometime after hearing where he was, told 
her whole buſineſs to her brother the ca- 
puchin friar, and ſhewed him theſe let- 
ters, who before knew nothing of the 
buſineſs. On this he procured leave of 
his ſuperior, on ſome pretence, and found 
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my young countryman, the watchmaker; 
and when with him alone, in ſome 
obſcure corner of the town, he ſhewed 
him his letters, preſented a piſtol to his 
head, and aſſured him he would immedi— 
ately blow his brains out, if he did not 
come with him directly and marry his 
ſiſter. It being late at night, this good 
father ſeized the young man by the collar, 
continued, in terms of fury, to threaten 
him with death; brought him awav, 
crammed him, with himſelf, in a cloſe 
poſt chaiſe, ſet forward, attended by men 
he had employed to aſſiſt him, and never 
quitted fight of him, hardly a moment, 
till he conducted him to his ſiſter, and 
vowed, even then, he never would quit 
him till he ſaw him married; giving the 
poor diſtreſſed young fellow no other 
choice but marriage or death ; the young 
fellow prudently accepted of the leſſer evil 
of the two, and I left them together in 
the holy ſtate of marriage. The reverend 
capuchin often, in my preſence, applaud- 
ing his deed, and the huſband, by de- 
grees, became reconciled to his fate. 


There 
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There remains from me to add, on theſe 
ſubjects, that I once ſaw a black pinched 
with hot irons, on his way to execution, 
for having killed his maſter ; who, being 
made a Chriſtian, had, according to cuſ- 
tom, choſe a favourite faint for his patron, 
and, which I muſt not omit, was chriſ- 
tened by the name of Jacob: every time 
he was pinched, his faith in this faint 
was not ſtrong enough to perſuade him 
that he did not feel pain; but he cried 
out like another mortal, on which, every 
time that he was ſo indiſcreet to diſcover 
that way his weakneſs, the good father, 
his confeſſor, cried out almoſt as loud as 
himſelf ; Jacob] Jacob hold your tongue, 
you fool; do not you know that the faint 
who protects you, ſuffered a hundred 
times more for the love of the Lord, and 
did not ſay a word? and ſhould you, who 
expect ſo much his favour, imitate him 
ſo vilely, as to make this noiſe about a 
little pinching? The poor black heard 
theſe things, and turning to his confeſſor 
a diſmal countenance, did not diſcover 
that he was much comforted by his ſay- 


ings; 
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ings; and being again pinched with hot 
irons, which the father would have per- 
ſuaded him was eſſential to his happineſs 
hereafter, hollowed ont ſtill louder ; on 
which, ſaid the father, I am aſhamed of 
you, Jacob] you do not deſerve the happi- 
neſs that this dear faint has in ſtore for 
you: both the ceremony of pinching, and 
theſe arguments of the father continued, 
till his head was ſtruck off, and-he diſem- 
powered to complain any more. 


This adventure reminds me of a gentle- 
man of quality, no leſs than a miniſter 
to a great prince; who was dying in 
great agony, from a diſorder in his bowels; 
inſomuch, that his reaſon, from pain, 
had almoſt left him; a ſpiritual father, 
not his confeſſor, viſited him occaſionally, 
and I preſent, fpoke to him to this eftect ; 
your excellency (ſhaking him by the hand) 
do not be uneaſy; on which this dying 
great man ſtartled, ſeemingly in great 
pain; ſaid, what art thou? the father 
inſtantly rephed, take comfort, your ex- 
cellency, and remember that the Lord 
came not into this world to afflict, but 

to 
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to comfort us: this ſaid, he turned him- 


ſelf round, and with great gravity took 
himſelf out of the room. 


I ſhall make no other remarks on theſe 


two adventures, than whatſoever good 


effect theſe ſpiritual conſolations may have 
with men who are in poſſeſſion of their 
reaſon, it certainly can have but very lit- 
tle effect, if any, with thoſe in pain; un- 
leſs what we can hope from the prayers 
of others, which all thinking minds muſt 
agree, however excellent, to be no way 
proper to be ſpoke to a perſon deprived of 
judgment, from any cauſe whatſoever, 


much leſs in a ſtate ſo greatly to be la- 
mented, 


I ſhall conclude all my relations, on 
the force of prejudice, that I can here 
give place, by two of the moſt remark- 
able in the Greek and the Roman church. 
I have ſeen in the former, of which I 
have juſt hinted, in another part of this 
work ; that, on a day fixed for batizing 
infants, in an, opening made in the ice, 
once in the year, from believing, that if 

it 
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it failed of this bleſſing that very day, it 
might be fatal to thoſe babes, who died 
before the next day is fixed for the ſame 
ceremony — In like manner, in the latter, 
J was once at the well called St. Jobr's, 
where ſome thouſands came to be bathed 
that ſame day; and being perſuaded, that 
rather their confeſſion nor abſolution could 
not be equally valid, without pafling thro' 
this water, they ſtruggled, men, women, 
and children, who ſhould get in firſt, 
leaving their petticoats, breeches, and 
ſhoes fo confuſedly mixed together, from 
their great hurry, that many were obliged, 
whether from robberies or accidents I am 
not determined, to throw themſelves at 


the feet of their confeſſor, partly un- 
dreſſed. 


I might to all this add, many fingular 
inſtances that I have known in my travels, 
of the eſcape of nuns with ſeculars, and 
ſometimes with friars, where the firſt have 
married and kept to their church ; but 
the laſt, though married, have quitted 
the church, and became, in appearance, 
good hereticks; but theſe are ſubjects too 
's | delicate 
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delicate for me to relate, and might ex- 
poſe me to cenſure, which I preſume can- 
not hitherto have happened, from the 
manner I have treated all theſe ſubjects ; 
being well convinced, that there is no- 
thing more improper, than for any writer 
to criticiſe too nicely on ſubjects of this 


kind; for the one may deſtroy his friend- 


ſhip with the great, and the other may 
undo him in the good opinion of the peo- 
ple; and the approbation of both being 
of the laſt conſequence to the happineſs 
of man; I believe I could not make a 
better apology for my putting here a period 
to theſe ſubjects — Therefore I will pro- 
ceed, agreeable to the plan I have laid 
down, for the rclation of my advantures ; 
namely, to ſpeak next of ſelf- murder. 


It has been ſaid, by a celebrated writer, 
that the greateſt blefling that we have re- 
ceived from Providence, is, that it is al- 
ways in our own power to put an end to 
our ſorrows. 


This is an opinion, that the defence 
of which would be extremely imprudent, 
however 
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however capable I am of it ; becauſe it 
can tend to no good, and may be produc- 
tive of much evil ; and as my intention is, 
and I hope ever will be, to ſerve mankind, 
and to be a uſeful member of ſociety, far 
be it from my heart, ever even to inſinuate 
in my writings, a thought that could have 
any other tendency than that what are con- 
ducive to theſe deſirable ends. It cannot, 
however, be 'doubted, that having been 
ſo much amongſt the great, as well as the 
religious; amongſt the free-thinkers, as 
well as the free-livers, in all the nations 
in Europe, but I am furniſhed with every 
argument that could poflibly be ſaid for 
and againſt this practice; but I ſhall 
lay them all aſide, reſolving in this, as I 
have done in ſpeaking of my adventures 
amongſt the great, to have made it my 
chief ſtudy never to offend; and it was 
with this view, as I have elſewhere fad, 
that I have ſo carefully avoided mention- 
ing either courts, countries, or perſons, 
where, and with whom, my adventures 
have happened.—I ſhall begin my rela- 
tion on the ſubject of ſelf-murder, by one 
of the moſt worthy of attention ; namely, 

a gen- 
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a gentleman TI well knew, ho ſhot him- 
ſelf through the head for the love of bis 


70 wife. 


L 0 


A merchant of great commerce, who 
by ſome misfortunes in trade, was not 
able to anſwer his bills, and found him- 
ſelf, in conſequence, under an abſolute 
neceſſity of giving over trade; he had a 
wife that he loved paſſionately, and one 
child about fix years old. This lady had 
2 jointure of five hundred a year, and he 
knew that ſhe had ſuch a regard for him, 
as far as in her power ſhe would be will- 
ing to ſell all the had, to fave him from 
misfortunes. The huſband was no way 
inclined to leſſen his wife's fortune, from no 
other motive than the extraordinary regard 
he had for her, and could not even think 
of expoſing her to poverty on his account; 
from this confideration, and no other, he 
reſolved to take leave of this world; I 
ſupped with him the evening before his 
departure, with much company, and was 
not ſo much as informed of his misfor- 
tunes; neither did I perceive the leaſt un- 
eaſineſs in him or his lady, but he was as 
perfect 
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perfect in his ſenſes, talked as rationally, 
and appeared as eaſy in his mind, as I 
ever had known him — The next morn- 
ing he aroſe at his uſual hour, and went 
into his compting-houſe, and wrote his 
will with 2s much propriety of language 
as I ever ſaw — He directed this will to 
his wife, and begged ſhe would pardon 
him, for he knew. the love ſhe bore him 
was ſuch, that ſhe would feduce herſelf 
to the greateſt miſery to ſerye him ; and 
that ſuch was his gratitude for ſo much 
tenderneſs, that he choſe rather death, 
than to deprive .her of her little fortune, 

and expoſe her that way to miſery and 
want. That he made no doubt, but that 
ſome would blame him for this act; but 
on the contrary was convinced that what 
he did was right, becauſe he knew that ſhe 
could not eaſe him of his troubles, but 
by the deſtruction of her own fortune, 
and he believed that he ſhould be infinite- 
ly unworthy her affection, did he not em- 
ploy his beſt care to reward ſuch love ; and 
he knew of no way, but by taking leave 
of this world, and leaving his wife in poſ- 
ſeſſion of her right. After expreſſing 
+ ON himſelf 
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himſelf, in the moſt engaging terms of a 
lover, ſhewing his great regard both for 
her and her child; recommending her, 
that if ſhe thought of changing ber con- 
dition, who he judged moſt worthy of 
her; and, laſtly, the method he adviſed 
for the education of his ſon : and after 
laying this paper on the table, he fat him- 
ſelf in his two armed chair, laying his 
legs on another placed before him; took 
a ſmall piſtol out of his pocket, put it in 
his mouth, and directing it towards the 
upper part of it, fired, and the ball 
found its way through the roof of his 
mouth and his ſkull. His head reſted on 
the back part of the chair, his right arm 
fell, and the piſtol before it, and in this 
ſituation we found him almoſt immedi- 
ately after — I ſhall make no other re- 
marks on this tragical ſtory, than that we 
are often told, no man yet in his ſenſes 
ever deſtroyed himſelf ;—here is an in- 
{tance to the contrary, and I ſhall give 
two others of the ſame, for they were 
all committed by men, within my own 
knowledge, of the cleareſt underſtand- 
ing. I faw them almoſt immediately be- 
FoL. i. © lM fore, 
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fore, and can attirm, that I found them 
in ſound judgment; and, had I time, I 
could give my readers many other in- 


itances of the ſame kind At preſent 


I ſhall proceed to the ſecond of theſe « EX= 
amples I purpoſe to mention. 


I was perſectly acquainted with a gen- 
tleman of great quality, in one of the 
firit courts in Eurcpe; being with him 
one morning at breakfaſt, I found him 
very much diſpleaſed, at his being de- 
prived of a confiderable office in that 
court, —He was in his perfect ſenſes, and 
never man reaioned better in all he ſaid. 
On my obſerving a gun, with the lock 
turned downwards, in his hand, I ſpoke 
to him to this effect; my dear -friend, 
ſaid I, what do you do with that gun; 
You are not going a ſhooting at this time 
of the day? Indeed, but I am, faid he, 
and returned to his former diſcourſe with 
the greateſt regularity, which was no way 
melancholy, but on the buſineſs of Love. 
—Ereakiaſt. being over, I took notice, that 
he put the muzzle of the gun towards 
his mouth, with his thumb at the end of 


it; 
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it; but I had no idea of his intention; 
ſuddenly, give me your hand, ſaid he, 
you perceive, Sir, by my diſcourſe, that 
I am not pleaſed; and that very inſtant, 
putting the end of the gun in his mouth, 
with his right foot ſtruck the lock ; the 
ball paſſed inſtantly through -his head, 
and he dropped dead in a moment before 
me — Can any man fay, that this man 
was not in his ſenſes, when he did this 


act, if he reflects that he had his gun in 
his hand when I came to breakfaſt with 


him ; which plainly ſhews that his deſign 
was premeditated :" yet his diſcourſe with 
me did not betray the leaft want of judg- 
ment. | 


The third inſtance of this kind that I 
ſhall relate, is yet, if poſſible, more ex- 
traordinary than the other two, and proves, 
to a demonſtration, what I have aſſerted; 
namely, that there are examples, and 
many of thein' where ſelf- murder is com- 
mitted; by perſons in their perfect ſenſes. 
i knew a young fellow hof good morals, 
his underſtanding, for his rank, perfect; 
bred a mechanick, and had juſt ſerved his 
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time; he told his love-tale, for two or 
three years together, where I daily viſited. 
One evening, when I was at tea with a 
lady, juſt after this ceremony was over ; 
I ſaid to the lady innocently, that maid 
of yours 1s very pretty; I wonder, ma- 
dam, ſome young fellow don't run away 
with her: oh! hang her, ſaid ſhe, there 
is a young ſellow that you have ſhewn 
ſome favour to, that is daily plaguing her, 
and fifty to one but ſhe is now with him. 
That young fellow, ſaid I, why it is not 
an hour fince he was with me at my 
lodgings Theſe words were ſcarcely 
ipoke, but I, heard this young woman 
cry out in the next room ; upon which I 
ran into the room myſelf, in a great 
hurry, and ſaw the young fellow, with 
his throat cut, from ear to car, by his 
own hand, and dicd that moment. = 
Good God! ſaid I, child, what can this 
mean '—\Nean, pleaſe your honour, Sir, 
{aid ſhe, I am frightened to death; I only 
{aid that I would not have him, as I told 
him before a thouiand times, becauſe I 
knew that he made love to a young wo- 
man in the neighbourhood; and he, to 

convince 
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convince me that he loved me, and me 
only, cut his throat—On which ! replied, 
come in to your miſtreſs; I hope you are 
convinced now that he loved you ; yes, 
and pleaſe your honour, ſays ſhe, but I 
never thought he loved me half fo well. 


I muſt not here forget to mention a 
ſpecies of ſuicide, which I never yet found 
numbered amongſt the ſelf-murderers, 
though I make no doubt, but to prove it 
to be one of the moſt criminal kind, and 
what deſerves the greateſt chaſtiſement of 
the ſtate : what I mean is, thoſe abomi- 
nable, unthinking, and premeditating 
murderers of themſelves ; thoſe deteſtable 
unbelievers of the virtues of phyſical peo- 
ple, who are ſo extravagantly wicked, 
and fo exorbitantly unjuſt, as to 1cfuſe to 
call in, when füirſt afflicted, the aſſiſtance 
of my brethren, of the faculty. 


To prove the truth of what I here 
affert, I ſhall give the following relation. 
Being once in a ſocicty of thoſe gentlemen 
who call themſelves wits, and who, from 
a bad education, had conceived an impi- 
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ous prejudice againſt all the gentlemen who 
practice phyſic, of whatſoever denomina- 
tion. And conſidering myſelf as part of 
a body thus offended, I reſolved to ſupport 
the juſt cauſe of my brethren, againſt all 
ſuch vile and unguarded babblers; with 
this laudable view, I aſſumed the office 


of an adyocate, and thus I proceeded to 
ſhew them their error, 


Gentlemen, ſaid I, you forget that the 
profeſſion of phyſic, as it is of all others 
the moſt difficult, fo it. is of all others 
the moſt noble; becauſe it is not only a 
ſtudy of the higheſt importance to the 
happineſs of men in this world, but every 
unbeliever, of its great uſe and excellency, 
molt certainly endangers his well bcing 
in the next — The knowledge of phyſic, 
is a profeſſion ſo reſpectable; that in for- 
mer times, and in many nations, the man 

who exerciſed this, was conſidered by the 
people, as worthy a ſort of adoration. 
For me, added I, gentlemen, be affured 
that I have been in many countries, where 
IT have been judged fo well worthy of 


eſteem, that the ſtreets have been crowdcd 
to 
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to ſee me as I paſt; and very happy, many 
have thought themſelves, who have had 
it in their power to ſay, that they had 
ſeen the man, who had done. ſuch won- 
ders; namely, who bad cauſed the blind to 
ſees if then, by reſtoring the fight, con- 
tinued I, J have commanded ſuch reſpect 
from the people, how much more are my 
brethren deſerving of it, who ,preſerve 
eur lives, and fave us from the grave! 


Suppoſe, gentlemen, ſaid I, that any one 
of you had a pain in his finger, I believe, 
gentlemen, that you will all agree, that being 
no way bred to the faculty, he could have 
no right to cure this pain; becauſe, as 
his finger 1s a part of the human body, 
and as the knowledge of the cure of its 
diſeaſes is a ſtudy, of which he is an 
entire ſtranger, it cannot but be criminal 
in him, to attempt the exerciſe of a pro- 
ſeſſion of ſuch bigh cyncern to his well he- 
ing, that he never had ſtudied — No, 
gentlemen, continued I, be aſſured, it is 
his duty, as an honeſt man, on feeling 
this pain in his finger, to ſend, inſtantly, 
for the Phyſician, the Ap3ihecary, and the 

Q 4 Surgeon, 
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Surgeon, whoſe buſineſs alone it is to re- 
move this complaint; which, ſhould he 
neglect, it is demonſtrable that he is not 
on gvi'ty of all the evils that may fol- 
low, with regard to his own health, but 
he charges his conſcience with a capital 
Hude; a crime of the higheſt magnitude, 
being nothing leſs than robbing theſe three 
gentlemen of their undoubted right —— 
And ſuppoſe, added I, gentlemen, that 
this great and enormous criminal; this 
unguarded, this ' thoughtleſs unbeliever, 
mould be ſo far moved and ſeduced, by 
the inſtigation of the Devil, as to perſe- 
vere in his molt horrid and moſt wicked 
reſolution, in not calling in the aid os the 
faculty, and that this diſorder in his finger 
ſhould reach his hand Does he not great- 
ly increaſe his guilt ?—Has he not robbed 
theſe gentlemen a ſecond time ; and baſe- 
ly and treacherouſly deprived them, and 
their children, of their daily ſupport ?— 
And thould this grievous offender purſue 
his helliſh purpoſe — Should his heart 
become fo hardened — Should our dark 
enemy get ſuch an aſcendency over him, 
Jo as to continue him in his obſtinate and 


diabolical 
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diabolical reſolution, in not calling in my 
brethren; and this diſorder in his hand, 
ſhould reach his whole arm? Does he not 
fill more and more increaſe his guilt ?—Is 
he not himſelf the cauſe of this third evil ? 
— Has he not, for a third time, robbed 
theſe gentleinen of their undoubted 
rights? — And, laſtly, Should this vile, 
this wretched, this moſt abominable cri- 
minal, ſtill continue in his execrable in- 
fidelity of our virtues ?—Should he, added 
I, arrive at length to ſuch an exorbitant 
heighth of wickedneſs and iniquity, as to 
continue in his amazing obſtinacy — as to 
perſiſt in his moſt dreadful reſolution— 
His unpardonable incredulity, in not yet 
calling in the aſſiſtance of my brethren, 
and this complaint in his arm ſhould 
reach his body, and he dies ?—Does he 
not die felo de je? And does he not deſerve 
to have a ſtake drove through him, agree- 
able to the ſentence of the law againſt 
all ſuch premeditated ſel/-murderers ? — 
Gentlemen, continued I, what further 
adds to his guilt is, that all theſe abomi- 
nations were not the effect of any wild 
and unguarded pation, which might have 

mitigated 
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mitigated his guilt; but he. wittingly, 
willingly, and with malice aforc-thought, 
was the murderer of himſelf. That 
theſe were all acts committed, when he 
was in poſſeſſion of his full judgment; 
when his reaſon was not abſent, and when 
his conſcience — at ſevere monitor, muſt 
tell him that he did wrong — That he op- 
poſed the truth, when he knew, in his 
own heart, that he was in the way to de- 
itroy himſelf, —That he was ſenfible he 
was daily committing robberies after rob- 
berics, and thoſe of the worſt. kind — 
That he was depriving us of our fees, 
and taking from us our daily bread. —— 
It is not enough, gentlemen, added I, that 
this moſt unhappy criminal may ſay in 
his defence, that he did not employ my 
brethren, and therefore they are not in- 
titled to their fees — A moft infamous eta- 


en! He ſhould have employed them, 


and his not emploving them is a demon- 
{tration of his guilt ; for whoſoever pre- 
vents another from receiving a good, 
which is his undoubted right, deprives 
the other of that good; and whoever de- 


prives another of that which he has 2 


ri ight 
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right to, is guilty of a robbery ; becauſe 


he takes from that other, that which 
does not belong to him. 


I might yet carry theſe reflections a lit- 
tle farther, and ſhew the lamentable con- 
ſequences of the want of faith in our 
virtues, with regard to the family and 
the poſterity of ſuch a heinous offen- 
der; but I know I ſhould affect you too 
much, I know I ſhould draw tears from 
your eyes, were I ſo far to conſider the 
greatneſs of the guilt of ſuch an offender. 
—To confirm yet, gentlemen, the truth 
of all I have ſaid with regard to his infi- 
delity, we will even ſuppoſe, that he 
ſhould call in the timely aſſiſtance of my 
brethren; that he ſhould fo far do his 
duty, as a good and an honeſt man, the 
moment he feels this pain in his finger, 
to require our aſſiſtance; and that not- 
wichſlanding the beſt care of my brethren, 
this diforder in his finger thould paſs his 
hand, his arm, reach his body, and he 
dies — Admitting, ſaid I, that he ſhould 
be called out of this wicked world, after 
, we have ſtruggled, with all our force, to 


keep 
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| keep him here, is it not poſſible to be- 


lieve, that he might be called home, for 
reaſons that we have no right to know ; 
perhaps to reward him for his virtues, or 
any other reaſon, of which we are unac- 
quainted. And I preſume, that all pre- 
ſent will agree, that in ſuch a caſe, how- 
ever great our abilities, it became us to 
moſt reſpectfully ſubmit. And it could 
not fail of being of very great conſolation 
to the ſucceſſor of ſuch a man, to have 
it in his power to ſay, that though it 
was true, his father was dead — yet he 
died with a ſafe conſcience, with regard 
to my brethren of the f2culty — That he 
died, in all, agrevabl? to the rules of art — 
And that he had not, to interrupt his peace 
in his lateſt moments, the horror of re- 
flecting, that he had robbed us of our 
fees — That he had not, that way neither, 
expoſed us or our infants to miſery and 
want. How different then, added I, 
gentlemen, muſt be the reflections of a 
ſucceſſor, whoſe father died with his con- 
ſcience freed from theſe deteſtable crimes ; 
and he whoſe father died a miſerable un- 
believer of our merit, an infidel of our 
virtues, 
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virtues, a murderer of himſelf, and a rob- 
ber of our rights. — Were I not, gentle- 
men, continued I, well known to be a 
man of few words, ſo large a field have I 
to ſpeak on, that I could talk whole days, 
on explaining the numberleſs evils that 
muſt neceſſarily attend an infidelity 
of this kind ; but, for want of room, I 
ſhall now apply this excellent doctrine to 
myſelf, with regard to that particular 
branch, in which, for many years, I have 
been ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed. 


Suppoſe gentlemen, continued I, that 
any of you had the leaſt weakneſs of 
ſight; you cannot but know, that the 
cure of diſtempered eyes is my profeſſion, 
and not yours, it having been my ſtudy 
rom my infancy ; and ſhould you willfully 
neglect to call in my advice, when firtt 
thus, afflicted, from any thoughtleſs and 
moſt wicked infidelity of my capacity ; if 
our evil enemy ſhould have ſuch a power 
over your hearts, as to prevent your ap— 
plying in time to me for relief, and this 
weakneſs of your fight, by your abomi- 
nable obſtinacy, in nat timely ſeeking my 

aid, 
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aid, ſhould fo far increaſe, as to bring on 
a blindneſs: can you deny, but that you 
youſelves are the. cauſe of this heavy 
woe? And that your children, and thoſe 
that may follow them, may have, one 
day, reaſon to curſe the hour in which 
you charged your conſciences with ſuch a 
weight of guilt. Your loſs of fight, con- 
tinued I, and the miſery you bring on 
your ſucceſſors is not all; for as I have 
ſhewn, in my juſt defence of my brethren's 
cauſe, that you charge your conſciences 
with the guilt of robbing me of my juſt 
right. And admitting (to leſſen this your 
abominable crime, in not calling for my 
advice when your ſight was firſt defective) 
you ſhould. ſay, that I have no right to 
theſe fees, becauſe you did not employ 
me. To this I make the ſame juſt an- 
ſwer as in the preceding caſe You 
ſhould have employed me, and your not 
employing me, is an- argument of your 
guilt. For, as I have already ſufficiently 
proved, that whoſoever deprives another 
of a good, which is his juſt right, aces 
an unlawful act; becauſe, by preventing 


that other to receive the good that belongs 
| to 
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to him, he may be ſaid, with the greateſt 
truth, to be a robber, for he Keeps from 


another, that which he has no right to 
poſleſs. | 


Gentlemen, added I, we'll even ſuppoſe, 
as I have ſaid in favour of my brethren, 
that you did ſeek from me relief; and not- 
withſtanding all my care and ability, for 
hidden reaſons, it was not in my power to 
preſerve your fight ; it cannot but be the 
greateſt conſolation for you to remember, 
that you applied to me in the beginning of 
your complaint, and that you ought to con- 
clude, from your pinion of my judgment, that 
it could not be otherwiſe, and that the 
defect was beyond the art of man to re- 
move: Becauſe Idid notrelieve you. I ſaid, 
gentlemen, tho' the event did not prove 
to our wiſh, it muſt be the higheſt 
ſatisfaction to a thinking mind to know, 
that it could not be otherwiſe ; and to re- 
flect that you have done your duty, that you 
have acted as became honeſt men, that you 
were not acceſſary to this evil—That you 
did not charge your conſciences with rob- 
bing me of my right ; and above all, you 
ſhould 
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ſhould call to mind, that your temporal 
ſight, thus loſt. from no negle& of your 
own, tis poſſible your ſpiritual fight may 
be ſo much increaſed, as to make you 
a moſt ample reward. Judge then, added 
I, gentlemen, thg amazing difference be- 
tween the ſtate of the heart of that man, 
who finding the leaſt weakneſs of his ſight, 
who apply inſtantly to me for relief ; and 
the man who lives an infidel of my virtues, 
and conſcious of having been a robber 
of my right. 


It I did not fear, gentlemen, added I, 
to betray too great a partiality in my own 
favour, which all muſt perceive that I have 
every where in this «work laboured with 6 
much care to avoid, I could carry theſe re- 
flections yet farther : I could prove, that 
it would be very difficult to perſuade me, 
but that every eye has ſome defect that has 
not been under my care. Let us, continued 
1 gentlemen, ſuppoſe the natural eye as a 
diamond in the mine; we all know, that 
they ace both equally the works of hea- 
ven; yet the latter does not diſcover it's 


beautics till paſſed through the hands of 


man; 
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man; a brute diamond muſt, ſaid I, be 
poliſhed to ſhew it's charms, Why not an 
eye? for me I confeſs, tho" perhaps it will 
not become me to give my reaſons, that 
J have ever remarked an aſtoniſhing addi- 


tion to the beauty of an eye after having l 


paſſed thro' my hands. Nay, I muſt own, 


that I have very rarely a good opinion of 
an'eye, that has not paſſed through my 
hands, eſþ-c:ally that of the fair: for tho' 
Jever was a remarkable defender of their 
cauſe, I have always found ſuch an aſto- 
niſhing alteration in their eyes, after paſſing 
under my care, ſuch an addition I have 
ever after ſeen of fire and vivacity, that 1 
have not only myſelf often beheld them 
with joy, but even the fair themſelves 
never thought of their eyes, but judged 
me worthy of their higheſt regard, for: the 
many happy conſequences which have ſuc- 
ceeded my /abours. 'I could even furniſh 
numberleſs facts of the marvels that have 
been done by the eyes of the fair, after 
having paſſed thro' my hands; but here 
have no room to mention them, there- 
fore ſhall now return to the defence of my 
brethren's and my own cauſe, by ſhewing 
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to all thinking people the horrid crime, 


the enormous guilt of thoſe, who do not 


call in our timely aſſiſtance, I mean, at the 
beginning of the complaint, as well in the 
eye, as any other part of the human body. 
I preſume, added I, gentlemen, that you 
cannot but have heard, that the ſpiritual 
fathers abroad have long ſince proved, 
that of all fins, of whatſoever colour or 
denomination, the greateſt is, not to pay 
the Zythes; becauſe, for want of theſe 
tythes, they are diſenabled to keep the 
body quiet, which is ſo eſſential to the 
peace of their ſouls; and if the peace of 
their ſouls is diſturbed for want of theſe 
tythes, how are they able to dire& the 
ſouls of others ?—lIf then, this "reaſon of 
the ſpiritual fathers is juſt, with regard to 
the payment of Zythes, how much more 
ſo is it with us, with reſpect to the pay- 
ment of our fees, For we, not only like 
them, for want of theſe fees, are diſem- 
powered to keep our bodies in good humour, 
but our minds are then ſo diſturbed, that 
we are entirely diſenabled to conduct, as 
we ought, the health of others; and how, 
added I, is it poſſible, that we ſhould 
on 
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talk reaſonably on the means of giving 
health to others, when, for want of theſe 
fees, our own healths are impaired ? But 
gentlemen, ſaid I, what makes my argu- 
ments, in favour of our fees, more wor- 
thy of the regard of thinking people, 
than what even the ſpiritual fathers have 
hitherto pretended, in defence of their 
tythes ; are, that the horrid unbelievers of 
our virtues, that theſe abominable infidels 
of our merit, from their bare incredu- 
lity, not only deny to give us our fees, 
but they have carried their abominations 
to ſuch a prodigious heighth of wicked- 
neſs, as even to deny our right to them. 
Whereas, with the ſpiritual fathers, they 
never dare to go any farther than to den 
the payment of their tythes; for ſhould 
they carry their impiety ſo far as to oppoſe. 
their right, they would, perhaps, run the 
hazard of being excommunicated, as un- 
worthy members. 


Upon the whole, gentlemen, added I, 
let me beg, with all earneſtneſs, that you 
would ſeriouſly reflect on what I have 
ſaid, to ſhew the great folly of thoſe, 
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who with malice afore-thought, and with 
ſound judgment, refuſe to call in either 
mine or my brethren's aſſiſtance, when 
afflicted in the eye, or in any other 


diſorder of the human body. That you 


will never forget to keep in mind, that 
whenſoever your fight is defeCtive, or your 
health any way impaired, that you in- 
ſtantly call for the gentlemen of the fa- 
culty; always remembering the heavy 
woes you may bring on yourſelves and 
your poſterity, by your negle& of this 
duty, not only in this life, but, perhaps, in 
that to come. For you, gentlemen, con- 
tinued I, who have even dared to betray 
your want of faith in phy/ical people, I flat- 
ter myſelf to have made you ſo ſenſible of 


your guilt, as to have brought you to re- 


pentance ; ſhould this prove true, which 
after what I have ſaid ſeems unavoidable, 
unleſs you wiſh to give me cauſe to think 
you are deprived of reaſon Should 
you, continued I, repent, and return, as 
become you, to a firm and fixed faith in 
our abilities, you will find the greateſt 
conſolation in your own hearts, and then 


you will agree in the ſenſe of all good 


people, 
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people, that though men by us are not 
made immortal, yet as their lives and 
their ſight are by us preſerved. — That 
as by one we enable them to admire 
the marvels of Providence, by the other 
we empower them to live to repent. of 
their follies, and return to the ways of 
truth; and are ſo far inſtrumental to 
their well being, both here and hereafter 
e have the faireſt title to be regarded, as 
the moſt worthy members of ſociety, the 
moſt valuable ſubjects of the ſtate, and 
above all others, the moſt deſerving of 
public eſteem. 


I ſhall proceed now, agreeable to the 
order I have laid down, to ſpeak of duel- 
ing; and I obſerve that ſuch is our ne- 
ceſſity, to maintain the full meaning of 
the word honour, that friends often mur- 
der friends; and in ſome countries, even 
thoſe who have no concern in the quarrel, 
but only from being related to the per- 
ſons in diſpute, to ſupport the dignity of 
being men of honour, are obliged to cut 
the throats of thoſe who_ they have no 
enmity to — Nay, there are ſome nations, 
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of which I ſhall ſpeak more largely when 
I come to give an eloge of our own coun- 
try, where, in affairs of honour, after the 
greateſt wrongs, they give us an equal 
chance for our lives, reſolving to Kill, or 
to be Killed; and, in other nations, they 
give themſelves no trouble about putting 
an end to our days to revenge an affront, 


but ſend bravoes, or men hired for that 
ſervice. 


To find out a remedy for theſe evils, 
ſeems to be as difficult as the /ongrtude ; tho 
numbers of reaſoners, ſome philoſophical, 
others religious, have propoſed various 
ways to reconcile differences in affairs of 
this kind: the former adviſe, that if a 
man ſays that of me, which I am not con- 
ſcious of, even ſhould he carry his anger 
ſo far as to give me a blow, he has, in 
both caſes, miſtook the man; and why 
ſhould I reſent an injury that was intend- 
ed for another, and not for me ? The man, 
who thus abuſes me, is the offender, not 
I; and he who does an act unreaſonable, 
1s mad, and, ſhould I be angry, becauſe 
a madman raves ? If, on the contrary, I 

am 
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am conſcious that I have done wrong, it 
becomes me, as a man who inclines to 
good, not only to forgive, but ſubmit to 
the puniſhment, as being what I juſtly 
deſerved; and thence, by keeping it in 
my memory, I may be better ſecured from 
falling into the ſame error — The latter, 
namely, the religious people, they fay, 
let us forgive our enemies; let us love 
them that hate us — that perſecute, and 
ſpitefully uſe us if they ſtrike us on 
the left fide, let us turn to them our right, 
and let us, with all meekneſs and gentle- 
neſs, ſubmit to our fate. 


Both theſe fine reaſoners, whilſt that 
we are mortals, and ſubject to paſſions, 
tho' they talk very well, yet they recom- 
mend what no man can follow : beſides, 
either of theſe ſyſtems would be dangerous, 
as well to the ſtate as to ſociety ; for bra- 
very is a virtue eſſential to the ſafety of 
government, and the man who wants it, 
is looked upon with horror and contempt 
— A coward, with the greateſt juſtice, is 
deſpiſed by the people — neglected by the 
great, and unworthy of the favour of 
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his prince — he is an animal ſo dangerous, 
that I have ever remarked, that every man. 
of this caſt is generally treacherous in his 
heart, vile in his principles, and capable 
of doing the baſeſt acts — The only ex- 
ceptions are thoſe weak mortals, who, 
from wild and idle notions of religion, 
will ſubmit to any inſult, rather than 
warm their blood by paſſion ; their hearts 
are honeſt thro' fear, and, ſrom the ſame 
motive, they are unwilling to do any un- 
lawful deed — they conſult only here to 
preſerve their own exiſtence ; and, as they 
will not ruffle their tempers in defence of 
their own property, it cannot be expected 
that they will hazard their ſafety for that 
of others. Were the opinions of theſe 
fimple men generally received, all govern- 
ment muſt ceaſe; and yet theſe people 


cannot be ranked amongit cowards; be- 
cauſe, though they will ſuffer themſelves 


to be injurcd, they will not injure others 
— They are honeſt men in this ſ-n/e, and fo 
far, and no more, uteful to the ftate ; for ! 
have ever remarked, however excellent 
faith is in giving peace to a thinking 
mind, when not accompanied by 8 
an 
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and that there is not an equality between one 
and the other; where the quantity of the 
one is not equal to that of the other, the 
conſequence is both ways extremely bad. 
Whenever faith gets the preheminency, 
the judgment retires; and, in like man- 
ner, when the judgment gets the prehe- 
minency, faith muſt give way, that is, in 
other words, when one riſes the other falls; 
faith is ſtrong, in proportion as the under- 
ſtanding is weak, and, in proportion, as 
the underſtanding increaſes, faith is leſ- 
ſened ; hence it is plain, that faith and 
reaſon muſt have always an equal ſhare in 
the mind of thinking and good men, but, 
with the thoughtleſs, whether the liber- 
tine, or the fool; the former wants faith 
to be a check on his vices; the latter has 
ſo much of it, that he is ſcarce left 
with reaſon enough to direct his own con- 


duct: the former is a wretch, tho' he 


may be a man of ſenſe, becauſe he deprives 
himſelf of the greateſt cordial of the ſoul 
in the time of affliction, and what alone 
can enable him to bear the pains of life : 


the latter are filly creatures, and deſerve, 


as madmen, our pity and compaſhon. The 


good 
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good man ever acknowledges that vir- 
tue carries its own reward. The man 
whoſe faith is fo itrong that his reaſon is 
retired, does good, not for rhe joy of do- 
ing well, but from his expectations of an 
ample reward hereafter: the former in 
doing a good act, has boch in his view, 
preſent and the future; but the latter has 


no regard to the preſent, all his hopes are 
in futurity. 


Tis on this excellent principle that 
virtue carries, as well here as hereafter, its 
own reward; it is from the preſent ſatiſ- 
faction, which ariſes from doing good; it 
is this ineſtimable and juſt way of think- 
ing amongſt the great and opulent of our 
country, that we owe the numberleſs lau- 
dable charities in this great metropolis; 
it is from theſe tender feelings of the ſoul 
that ſuch great things are done among us, 
by which thouſands and tens of thouſands 
are preſerved from miſery and want: de- 
ſigns ſo worthy of praiſe, that they are not 


to be equalled in any nation under the ſun: 
and, ſince we all agree, that faith in fo- 
reign nations is much greater than with us, 

it 
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it follows, from what I have already ſaid, 
that theſe are acts that ſhew us to a de- 
monſtration, as well the greatneſs of our 
underſtanding, as the goodneſs of our 
hearts. 


To return to my reflections on men of 
honour and cowards, here follows my 
definition A coward is one that is, not loſt 
with viſionary ideas, who, as I have elſe- 
where ſaid, have thought ſo much to find 
out the truth of ſpiritual affairs, that he 
has loſt himſelf in ſeeking it — lie the 
ſimple people I have been juſt ſpeaking of ; 
but who, from reflection, is able to judge 
between right and wrong ; yet he not only 
ſuffers himſelf to be wronged, but he 
wiſhes to do wrong to others, and would 
willingly put his deſires in execution, did 
not want of courage deprive him of all 
power. — Thence it is evident, that — @ 
coward is a villain in his heart ; but, thro 
a baſe contemptible fear, dares not put 
his defires in practice; whereas the man 
of honour is one, who inclines to do juſ- 
tice to his own right, to defend that of 
others, and hazard his life in defence Ko 

is 
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his prince —— He well knows, that truth 
is the foundation of all juſtice; there is 
no juſtice, in either doing wrong to 
others, or ſubmitting ourſelves to be 
wronged : and I have ever obſerved, in 
my travels, that whoſoever ſuffers him- 
ſelf to be injured (except the extravagant 
devout ideots I have been deſcribing) 
would injure another, if in his power; 
and whoever is ſenſible of an injury done 
to himſelf, will never do wrong to his 


neighbour. With regard to the ſtate, 
the man of honour, not like thoſe 


who ſeem to believe — That all is for the 
beſt — That all that is, is right, and pa- 
tiently ſubmit to ſuffer; but acknow- 
ledges, that the ſovereign is the father of 
the ſtate : that he not only acts as the fa- 
ther of the people ; but, in the ſenſe I am 
ſpeaking of, may be juſtly called the fa- 
ther, Becauſe he protects our property, and 
defends our right. *Tis plain then, that on 
his ſafety our well-being depends; and, 
as every individual is a part of the whole 
people, the inſtant this part refuſes to de- 
fend the reſt, 'tis no longer a part — 
no longer as ſuch ſhould be conſidered, 
| but 
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but deemed a falſe traitor to his king, to 


his country, and to his neighbour — an 
enemy -to all, and a dangerous man. — 


The great difficulty, with regard to a man 
of honour, is to know, whether the cauſe 
he defends is juſt; and, the only way to 
know this, is to defer, as far as in his 
power, putting in execution his reſent- 
ment, till his reaſon is returned, his blood 
calm, and is again himſelf: and, when 
with his reaſon he is convinced as an im- 
partial judge between bis own and his enemy's 
cauſe, that he is wronged, I cannot ſee, in 
ſuch a caſe, how he can err, who wiſhes 
to do. himſelf right. 


Amongſt innumerable inſtances of du 


elling that I have ſeen in my travels, that 
were indiſpenſibly neceſſary in affairs of 
honour, I ſhall here, for want of room in 
this volume, only relate two: by the firſt 
it will appear, that, tho' the laws of every 
nation will give a man damages for inſults, 
yet, from that inſtant, he will ever be ne- 
glected and deſpiſed — for, in ſuch caſes, 
and perhaps in ſuch only (gaming except- 
ed) not the laws of the land, but thoſe of 
honour, 
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honour, will ever be preferred; and 1 
have ever found, that the legiſlature in all 
countries, even where the laws againſt 
duelling are not ſevere — have, for theſe 
reaſons only, been ever tender in puniſh- 
ing the noble defenders of their honour, 


The ſecond relation I ſhall here give, 
ſhews, that the greateſt difficulty in af- 
fairs of honour is, when two perſons quar- 
rel, who are not equally excellent in the 
uſe of either the ſword or piſtol ; for no 
matter which ſide we find the juſtneſs of 
the quarrel, there is an eſſential difference 
in ſuch a caſe, and which takes off ſo 
much of the equity of the deed, that 
makes it every way cruel and unjuſt. 


Of the firſt, here follows the relation : I 
knew two young gentlemen, both of great 
quality, who had an idle diſpute over a 
bottle about the merit of Marſhal Saxe — 
The one was the only ſon of the firſt ge- 
neral of the army of a great prince; the 
other of equal rank, both in birth and 
fortune, and neither ſcarce of age. The 
ſon of the general took leave of the other 

ſeem- 
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ſeemingly in friendſhip; but the latter 
followed him ſecretly in his way home, 
and beat him ſeverely with a horſewhip : 
this unfair enemy was one of thoſe mon- 
flers we call cowards; for he wanted cou- 
rage to defend his cauſe as a man of ho- 
nour, and therefore vilely and treacherouſly 
inſulted his enemy in this mean and defpi- 
cable manner; and, when he thus exer- 
ciſed his reſentment, fearing the danger, 
which is always the caſe with theſe fort of 
men, he made off through fear of the 
conſequences. The news of this buſi- 
neſs ſoon reached the ſovereign ; and this 
young gentleman, the ſon of the general, 
was commanded never to appear at court, 
neither would his father admit him into 
his preſence till he had found his enemy, 
and retrieved his honour by a duel. 


Thus was this injured gentleman re- 
duced to live for ſome time in obſcurity 
neglected by his prince, abandoned by his 
father, and deſpiſed by his acquaintance : 
however, after hunting his enemy for 
about ſix months from town to town, 
paſſing his hours in the greateſt anxiety, 
he 
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he at length found him out; whoghaving 
now no poſſibility of eſcaping, received 
from him a formal challenge : this was on 
a Monday, and they fixed the duel for the 
Friday following, early in the morning : 

they did not fee each other, but wrote 
their mutual reſolutions; which were, 
each to have a ſword tied with a ribbon to 
the right-hand, two piſtols loaded, in 
their pockets; to be twenty paces from 
each other; to fire off their piſtols, not 
both at the ſame time, according to the 
practice of theſe nations, but each one 
take his turn by lot, or agreement: and, if 
one of the two did not fall, to finiſh the 
buſineſs with the ſword. And both, as 
uſual, were to have ſeconds. Theſe 
gentlemen employed their time, from that 
hour, to the inſtant of the battle, with 
proper maſters; and, what ſeemed almoſt 
incredible, was, that all the magiſtrates, 
as well as the whole town, knew of this 
intended duel ; had knowledge of their 
being two of the firſt gentlemen in the 
country, and took no ſteps to prevent it; 
by which it appears, that they themſelves 
tacitly owned that this was a lawful act, 
though 
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though the policy of nations obliged them, 
like other ſtates, to publiſh ſevere laws 
againſt duelling — It is plain here, that 
the magiſtrates of this country approved of 


this act from the neceſſity of it, ſince no- 
thing leſs than the honour and ruin of an 


only {on of the greateſt family in the coun- 
try was depending. The time for this 
duel being arrived, theſe gentlemen ſet out 
from their lodgings to the place appoint- 
ed, where were aſſembled five or fix per- 
ſons, to be preſent at this diſpute — They 
were accompanied by their ſeconds; when 
met, they embraced cach other with all 
marks of reſpe&t; a circle was inſtantly 
formed by the people, and the ground 
meaſured, when, being placed at about 
twenty paces from each other, each took 
a piſto] in his right-hand out of his pock- 


ct, and had a ſword, as I have ſaid, hang- 
ing to the ſame arm; their maſters be- 
hind them — The queſtion propoſed was, 
whether they ſhould fire in their turns by 
lot, or mutual conſent ; the injured ſon of 
the colonel, to diſcover, I think, an un- 
warrantable bravery, cried out to his ene- 
my, Sir, & yu fire firfl, you ſee T don't want 
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courage ; which he accordingly did, but 
the ball paſſed over his head ; on-which 
the other raiſed his piſtol, when his teacher 
perceiving, by the manner he had point- 
ed it, that in that direction, in his opi- 
nion, he would moſt certainly have killed 
his enemy, cried out to him in words to 
this effect, Let your hand decline down- 
wards two inches in that direction — the 
young gentleman, from an extraordinary, 
and perhaps an unheard-of preſence of 
mind, that moment obeyed, fired, and 
wounded his enemy in the leg. Thus 
ended this buſineſs : his honour was re- 
ſtored; they embraced, and became 
friends. 


*%A 


On this extraordinary adventure I ſhall 

only make theſe remarks : That this was 
a a duel there was no poſſibility of avoiding ; 
the ruin of a noble family depended upon 
it, there was no other way of repairing an 
injury of this kind; the beſt afliſtance of 
the wiſeſt legiſlature would have availed 
12 ; and therefore it is evident, as I 
; have ſaid in my introduction to this rela- 
tion, that all arguments, whether philo- 
4 ſophical 
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ſophical or religious, in a caſe like this, 
muſt be extremely idle: the bravery of 
this young man was carried even to a 
fault; for had he not accepted the advice 
of his maſter at that very inſtant, he 
would, in all probability. have killed his 
antagoniſt, and with him, in his heart, a 
friend; and, if we conſider the vaſt 
difference between the diameter of the 
body and the leg, there was much leſs 
probability of wounding him in the leg q 
than in the body; and, had he failed, | 
there was a ſecond piſtol ready to be turn- 
ed againſt him; for he who fires firſt, has 

two chances for one; and the conſequence 

might have proved the loſs of his life, by 

this ſingle inſtance of bravery. ; 


The other relation which I ſhall give, 
where the duel was no way equal, yet it 
was unavoidable. Two gentlemen who had 
paſſed the meridian of life ; the one was 
ſo near-ſighted, that he could not fee four 
inches from his noſe : they agreed to fight 
with piſtols ; they were placed, as in the 
preceding caſe, twenty paces from each 
other,” they agreed to fire both toge- 
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ther at the word of command—The near- 
ſighted man, who knew not whether he 
ſhould fire to the North or to the South, on 
their firing was killed on the ſpot. —Herewe 
have an inſtance of due lling, that was no- 
toriouſly unjuſt, and deſerves a little better 
than the name of murder, yet it was an 
affair of honour, indiſpenſible, and done 
by mutual conſent. 

I ſhall now proceed, agreeable to the 
plan I have laid down, and ſpeak on affairs 
of tenderneſs, and begin, firſt by endea- 
vouring to ſhew the error of the Turks, 
who deny the fair to have ſouls ; and, after 
having given ſome arguments, with a 


view of proving, that they have ſouls as 
well as men, I ſhall demonſtrate, that the 


whole art of making a conqueſt with that 


beauteous ſex 1s, to fix their attention on 
the buſineſs of tenderneſs ; and thus, like 
the prejudice in any determined ſect of re- 
ligion, their faith becomes too powerful 
for their judgment, and they muſt ſur- 
render to the will of the teacher — ſhall 
ſhew the great advantage of playing with 
words, and addrefling the paſſions in at- 


fairs of tenderneſs — That the love of flat- 
4 tery 
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tery is innate in the ſoul of both ſexes — 
That the knowledge of flattery, with de- 
licacy, is eſſential to the well-being of 
mankind, and above all, with the. fair — 
That its charms are too powerful for the 
greateſt genius of either to reſiſt — That 
dreſs is eſſential to the well-being of the 
fair -- That beauty is their greateſt good 
in this world — That their neglecting to 
judge properly of time, with regard to 
man, is an irreparable loſs to that ſex ; 
and, after ſhewing that we are to the fair 
indebted for every part of uſeful know- 
ledge, ſhall prove, by powerful examples, 
that the greateſt remedy to cure the fair of 
that darling paſſion, ſo long confined to the 
word Love is, by keeping 
their ſouls in motion; and laſtly, ſhall 
examine the nature of jealouſy, and ſhew 
a certain remedy for this dreadful evil. 


To begin then with the Turks Tis 
to me amazing, that ſo great and powerful 
a people, ſhould not, for their own quiet, 
and for the fafety of government, admit 
that women have ſouls: it is ſo far their 
intereſt to ſeem to believe it, though in 
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their own hearts they thought otherwiſe, 
that all the happineſs of - a domeſtic life 
muſt depend upon it. For, as in theſe 
nations we are ſo ſenſible of the impor- 
tance of perſuading the fair into this opi- 

nion, that we ourſelves thould be the moſt 
_ unhappy of mortals, did we encourage this. 
belief in that ſex For we lay it down 
as a certain rule, that the honour of the 
huſband will akoays be trembling, did the 
fair doubt of the exiſtence of their ſouls, 
and, in the phraſe of the wits, convince 
but the wife that ſhe has no ſoul, then 
mercy on the head of the poor huſband ! and 
this is ſo true, that, in theſe nations, where 
they hold a diſbelief of the ſoul of the fe- 
male, their only ſecurity with the fair, 
(which in my opinion is moſt lamentable) 
is, by impriſonment, concealing their 
beauteous faces, and other dreadful arti- 
fices, to put it out of their power to do 
wrong. | 


on 


If I was in the humour to be angry, 
how I could abuſe theſe people; I could 
treat them as thoughtleſs, unguarded ene- 


mies to common ſenſe What! to deny 
| a beau- 
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a beauteous fine lady, the moſt perfect 
part of the creation, that image of hea- 
ven, that ruler of the will of man, that 
cordial of life, that comfort to a thinking 
mind, to deny to have a ſoul? I confeſs 
I want patience, when I think of the 
folly of theſe unbelievers : and though it is 
plain, that in all this work, I have labour- 
ed as much to ſhew the philoſopher as 
the courtier, I ever lofe that amiable 
character, when the ſoul of a female is 
called in queſtion. However, it will be- 
come me, as a candid writer, to give the 
argument of theſe unbelievers, and why 
they think women have no ſouls. They 
firſt affirm, which mercy on them, were J 
to be their judge ; that man lives in man— 
That the woman, like the land, is only 
a nurſe to our otherſelves—The moment 
the foundation is laid — ſhe warms—ſhe 
nouriſhes, and like the earth gives birth— 
That the likeneſs we ſometimes obſerve 
of the female, as well as the male, in 
dur ſucceſſors (the poſſibility of which, 
by the bye, I have given ſufficient proof 
in this work, ſpeaking of the various 
changes of the body, from the affec- 
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tions of the mind, or, which is the ſame 
thing, the alterations of the mind from 
the paſſions of the ſoul) That the reſem- 
blance that ſometimes happen in the in- 
fant, to both the mother and the father, 
has no regard to the female, but what is 
produced on the body irom the power of 
the mind. I could myſelf fay much 
to prove this truth, by a number of ſimi- 
lar cafes, with regard to the alterations 
produced on the body, by fear and by 
ahb. The former in the cure of certain 
diſcaſes, the latter by the effects produced 
by the touch of a crowned head—but as 
I have already ſhewn: that I am for the 
affirmative; namely, that the fair have 
fſorls, it would ill become me, as an ad- 
vocate in their cauſe, to ſay ought that 
might weaken the faith of the true be- 
lieyers in their favour. I ſhall therefore 
refer this moſt important diſpute to thoſe 
gentlemen, whoſe chief buſineſs it is to 
determine this great and intereſting queſ- 
tion; and ſhail only add, that not only 
the Turks, but the Tartars, and number- 
leſs other nations, are fo indiſcreet, I 
might ſay wicked, as to deny a * to 

ave 
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have a ſoul ; and thus they ſay, fince the 
woman is the land, and no more, and 
that the man is continued from the man, 
by which wwe are to underſtand, both the ſexes 
live in the man. It is not material, ſay 
they, whether this woman, or this land, 
was the daughter of an emperor, or that 
of a ploughman — It is no matter whoſe 
property this land was; it is ſufficient for 
them that the land is good, ſince they 
only want, by purchaſing of it, to raiſe 
in it their otherſelves, and when raiſed, 
all the ends they propoſed by having it, 
being effectually anſwered, the land after- 
wards, in their opinion, is but of little 
value. This argument carries with it too 
much horror to deſerve a ſerious anſwer, 
and being in my preſent ſtate reſolved to 
be ſerious, I ſhall leave the whole to thoſe, 
who incline to examine with patience the 


extravagance of ſuch people, and ſhall 
proceed now in order to the next point I 


am to conſider ; namely, that fixing the at- 
tention of the fair in affairs of tender- 
neſs, is a certain way to gain the heart. 


With 
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With this view I muſt remind my rea- 
ders to what I have ſaid on the art of pleaſ- 
ing, in page 83, in the preceding volume; 
namely, that the great art of making a 
conqueſt of the fair, is to ſtrengthen their 
faith in favour of their own charms, till 
it becomes too ſtrong for their judgment. 
The latter, in conſequence, muſt give 
way; and when a faith like this is aug- 
mented to a certain degree, reaſon retires 
and leaves room for credit, and if our 
views are juſt, we alone are to blame, 
if not- lords of all. The great art 
is, to give faith to a beauty who in- 
lines to be an infidel. I have ever found 
this to be extremely eaſy for a man of wit 
and addreſs; for it only depends, as I have 
elſcubere ſaid, on unhinging, with deli- 
cacy, the judgment, and with the ſtrongeſt 
ppearances of truth, convincing them 

ey are right. When the fair are thus 
convinced, the joy 1s too great not to take 
place of reflections about future events — 
The preſent employs all their attention, 
and when the brain is warmed, from the 
ſatisfaction of the heart, there is a va- 
cancy for our doctrine, as the judgment 
gives 
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gives way. Thus faith in love, as well as 


faith in religion, is always governed ed the 
will of the teacher. 


To prove theſe truths, I will ſuppoſe 
twenty ladies round the table, and one 
amongſt them to have free power to chuſe 
a partner for life ; I will undertake to ſhew 
a young fellow, even to a demonſtration, 
though this lady was worth a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, if received into the preſence 
of this ſociety of the fair, and admitted 
only two hours in a day, at the hour of 
dining — If his figure is not diſpleaſing, 
if he knows the art of playing with words, 
has ſeen the world, is amiable in his 
addreſs, capable of painting his thoughts 
with a ſuperior elegance of ſtile, and 
of delivering every ſentence, with pru- 
dence, delicacy, fire, and beauty. I ſay, 
I am ready to ſhew any ſuch, in this 
ſtate, though of no fortune, how he ſhall, 
on the queſtion of honour, gain this lady 
in leſs than twenty days, though theſe 


twenty ladies heard all his diſcourſe, or 
deprive her of her reaſon. 
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I acknowledge this is a truth, much 
eaſier proved in converſation with the 
fair, than by writing ; and I am furniſhed 
with ſuch a variety of arguments, in fa- 
vour of what I have ſaid, that I once ven- 
tured abroad a little piece in Talian, 
which, literally tranſlated, had for title, 
The Art of making Love with Succeſs ; but 
as I wrote this little buſineſs to oblige cer- 
tain great perſonages, who judged me 
worthy of their protection, and no way 
tending to the reſtoration of fight, which 
is my profeſſion, I did not put my name 
to it, it was ſufficient for me, that thoſe 
who knew me amongſt the great, and in 
whoſe preſence I had often been honoured, 
could not, by the ſtile, but know it to be 
a work of my own hand. My intention 
was every way anſwered, becauſe theſe 
ſort of converſations, for which I am fo 
particularly known, has excited the cu- 
rioſity of many of the higheſt of the no- 
bility to engage me at their tables, and 
that way enabled me to deſerve favour; 
and it is with the ſame laudable view in 
this nation, that I am here encourged to 

write 
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write on this delicate ſubject, though ſo 
foreign to that of my own profeſſion, 
which, notwithſtanding all I have ſaid, I 
hope my prudent readers will agree, that 
it is, and juſtly ought to be, the greateſt 
object of my attention. 


I ſhall here only add, with regard to 
the power of a man of fine addreſs with 
the fair, on the certainty of his making 
a conqueſt ; though he obſerves the rules 
that I have recommended, it is poſſible, 
ſome will fay, this artful, this admirable 
method, may ſucced with people of a 
weak underſtanding, but not ladies of ge- 
nius and education; to which I anſwer, 
that this is fo far from being true, that 
the greater the genius, the more certain 
of ſucceſs; becauſe a weak mind 1s un- 
able to refle& properly on the beauty and 
delicacy of our addreſs, is a ſtranger to 
the charms of language, knows not the 
force of eloquence, is inſenſible of the 
beauties of fine painting by the tongue — 
all with ſuch are loſt. Whereas the lady 
of fine underſtanding, whoſe genius is 
extenſive, whoſe education has been 

amongſt 
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amongſt the thinking and the great; ſuch 
a fair one reaſons reflects, draws infer- 
ences from cauſes, and before the infer- 
ences are well fixed in her mind, if her 


lover is the man of addreſs that I have been 
painting, he will give her new cauſe of 


thought, till ſhe ſurrenders by the force of 
thought. Were I the man thus employed, 
I would ſo fix the lady's attention on the 
objects I found to be to her moſt pleaſing, 
that her judgment, not only in defiance 
of the greatneſs of her capacity, but even 
her ſuperiority in genius, ſhould help 
her in her fall, her reaſon ſhall retire, 
and the moment I find it abſent, I will 
fill her charming brain with ſo many pretty 
ideas in my favour, that the prize ſhall 
be my own. A knowledge more excellent, 


when practiſed by good men. 


Thus we perceive, that the - poet has 
not erred, who ſaid, that the woman who 
deliberates is loft; and he could not but 
mean the fair who are capable of thought, 
and in this he, with me agreed, that "the 
wiſer the lady, and the greater her judg- 
ment, the eaſier the conqueſt. 
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Amongſt a thouſand examples of the 
truth of what I have related, that IJ have 
obſerved in the beſt ſocieties in the world, 
and in different nations; and J believe all 
who knows me muſt acknowledge, that 
no man living ever had equal opportunĩ- 
ties with myſelf; having paſſed my life 
amongſt the great, and was in all coun- 
tries judged worthy a place in their aſſem- 
blies, and with numbers have been ho- 
noured with the higheſt marks of favour 


and eſteem. I ſay, amongſt innumerable 
inſtances I cowld give, to convince my 


readers of all I have faid of the power of 


men of ability and addreſs with the fair, 
I ſhall give the fSllowing. . 


I knew a young nobleman, who took it 
in his head to be deſperately in love with 
another man's wife, and telling a friend 
his ſorrowful tale, who viſited at the 
houſe of this lady, the latter aſſured him, 
as an extravagant mark of his friendſhip, 
that he would introduce him to her ac- 
quaintance; and, if he had judgment 
enough to purſue the plan that he would 


lay 
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lay down for him, he would infallibly 
make a conqueſt of her heart. This 3 
agreed to by the lover, with the joy uſual 
on ſuch occaſions, he was ſoon introduced 
by his friend to this object of his wiſhes at 
the hour of tea, who told him, previous 
to his viſit, that his firſt ſtep was to He 
her bandkerchief, and then he would aſſiſt 
him in his enterprize. The time arrived, 
he did ſteal the handkerchief, and con- 
trived a delicate converſation between 
them, which occaſioned much diſpute 
The intention of {ſtealing this handker- 
chief, and of this converſation, was, that 
by returning it with a proper apology by 
letter ; and, at the ſame time, endeayour- 
ing to prevail on the lady to give a line 
from under her hand, with her opinion cf 
certain parts of the diſpute, on pretence 
of their being a great wager depend- 
ing; might poſſibly force her in a 
literary correſpondence. This fingular 
ſtratagem ſucceeded to the lover's with : 
for this excellent lady, on receiving this 
handkerchief, with an apology, and an in- 
nocent queſtion, found herſelf indiſpen- 
fibly obliged, as 2 E of education and 


diſtine- 
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Diſtinction to write with her pretty hand 
two or three lines in anſwer to it — This 
furniſhed her admirer with a motive to 
ſend her ſecretly, a ſecond letter, with re- 
marks on her anſwer. Thus was this 
beauteous and good lady engaged in a cor- 
reſpondence by letter, which, though be- 
gun from ſo trifling a foundation, fell by 
degrees under the article of friend- 
ſhip. The gentleman, her lover, being a 
man of extraordinary wit, of an admirable 
capacity, and ſo great a maſter in the art 
of playing with words, and painting his 
thoughts with delicacy and addreſs, that 
perhaps his equal is not to be found in the 
world, employed all his care to diſplay to 
the lady herſelf, the greatneſs of her own 
capacity; and, finding that the ſublimity 
of her own underſtanding was not even 
known to herſelf, till betrayed by the 
admirable abilities and writings of this 
gentleman ; and, as the lady could not fail 
of being pleaſed*to find her own charms 
painted before her in ſo advantageous a 
light, and by a man the deity of the fair 
— The love ſhe bore hex(elf, obliged her 
to continue, as ſhe judged," an innocent cor- 
Vol. II. . reſpon- 
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reſpondence, ſince by it ſhe was daily find- 
ing an increaſe of her own virtues,” and an 
addition to thoſe beauties that had fo pow- 
erfully commanded reſpect from all honeſt 
men, which had ſo warmed the heart, and 
heated the brain of this her new amiable ad- 
mirer. Thus by flow degrees her lover, by 
puzling the caule, and yet throwing enough 
in his writings to fix the lady's attention, 
and oblige her, with all her judgment, to 
have a dcfire to preſerve ſo delightful a 
correſpondence. As ſoon as he diſcovered 
that the beauty's imagination was proper- 
ly warmed, by gazing on her own charms, 
by finding them daily brighter and 
brighter ; and by believing them to be all 
guarded by that dear neighbour of ve, 
called friemdſtip; when her reaſon had a 
little left its empire, the door of her heart 
ill- guarded, her foul always buſy on this 
dear charming loving ſubject.— When 
not the motive, but the mind of her adorer, 
was the conſtant object of her attention. 
This artful, this inimitable genius, this 
happy admirer, ſcattered amongſt the mul- 
titude of her thoughts ſome delicate 
phraſes of tenderneſs, filled with fire e- 

a 8 nough 
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nough to put all her reflections in confu- 
ſion. The war in her mind continued 
between ſpiritual ideas and temporal af- 
fections, till at length the fever encreaſed; 
the former gave way; the latter kept maſ- 
ters of the field. In the criſis of this rap- 
turous paroxyſml this extatie tranſport! all 
the reaſon ſhe had left was not ſufficient 
to ſecure her perſon from danger: for ſhe 
wiſhed to fix her eyes upon the man who 
had thus warmed her heart, and robbed 
her of all peace. Her lover no ſooner 
bund that the prize was at hand, but 
he fixed the interview the time arrived, 
and the beauteous fair fell a victim to his 
will, and owned him lord of all. 


could furniſh volumes, were I to relate 
the numberleſs examples I have met 
with of the power of our ſex over the 
fair, When we are maſters of addreſs, and 
acquainted with delicate reaſoning know 
how to paint our thoughts with beauty 
and fire, and forget not, that there is a 
time to be, and another not to be under- 
ſtood. For there is the great art of making 
1 — Tis the higheſt virtue, anal 
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gives the greateſt conſolation to the mind 
of man, when his views are juſt — when 
otherwiſe, the man alone is to blame, for 
the lady in all is innocent; — ſhe is betray- 
ed, = falls by the force of her own ge- 
nius — Tis by knowing her own charms, 
and too well convinced of their truth, it 
is by the natural love ſhe bears herſelf; it 
is by the joy ſhe feels in ſeeing herſelf to 
advantage, that her reaſon fails— her ideas 
of ſelf- love become too numerous and too 
powerful, and the man of deſign ſteals into 
her thoughts in the abſence of her judg- 
ment, and ſhe is with herſelf no more. — 
Tis not as I have elſewhere ſhewn for 
want of virtue, nor for want of capacity, but 
from her abundance of the latter, that the 
fair are ſo often a ſacrifice to the will of 
man The theory of tenderneſs is, of 
all ſubjects, the moſt delightful; a deſire 
to pleaſe is innate in the ſoul; tis almoſt 
the buſineſs of our lives; it is the occupa- 
tion of every thinking mind; we are dei- 
ties to each other; the fair for us, and we 
for the fair; flattery is the balſam of life; 
we all love it, and whoſoever denies it, 
ſpcaks againſt his own, heart — Emula- 
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tion is a virtue; a conſciouſneſs of know- 
ledge is its daily food; whoſoever then 
convinces us that we do well; that we 
have merit, helps us forward to become 
more perfect; becauſe we are that way 
told, that we are in the road to be yet 
more happy. Hence I fay, it is plain, 
what the world calls flattery, is ever 
acknowledged, by perſons of rank and 
condition, effential to our well-being, be- 
cauſe it encourages us to be more de- 
ſerving He alone errs, whoſe deſigns 
are bad; but the man is amiable, and ex- 
cellent, who flatters where he ought, and 
with becoming delicacy ; becauſe he not 
only increaſes the number of his own 
friends, but he heightens virtues in others, 
and ſets them in the faireſt light. I here 
muſt make fo juſt a compliment to our na- 
tion, that, though in general, we are not ſo 
happy as to paint our thoughts of tender- 
neſs with that fire and beauty as ſome other 
nations I could mention, yet I think I 
could ſhew, and this, which ſeems fingu- 
lar, from the goodneſs of the heart of the 
fair in our country, that we ſucceed in our 
conqueſt ſooner in theſe nations, than per- 
T 3 haps 
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haps in any other under the ſun. Abroad 
the beauties are accuſtomed to hear the 
delicate babble on tendetneſs from every 
quarter, and their faith muſt neceſſarily 
diminiſh, when they find no diſtinction 
between themſelves and others: beſides, 
there the diſcourfe is confined to the beau- 
ties of the matter — - they paint the charms 
of the material fair in terms filled with 
rapture, and almoſt negle& the charms 
of the mind. Thank Heaven! with us 
it is very different; the fair, indeed, are 
morecredulous here than elſewhere, becauſe 
their hearts are, perhaps, more juſt ;—for, 
when they ind the tale told to them alone, 
with allthe appearancesof truth, theybelieve, 
becauſe they judge the hearts of e by 
their own ; and we conquer with greater 
eale, becauſe we paint our thoughts, not 
like others, on the dull ſubject of material 
charms 18; which the meaneſt wretch of our 
ſex can talk of . as the wiſeſt of ourſelves: 
but we ſpear of more elevated lubjects ; ; we 
have a lars er field to wander in; we ex- 
amine the genius; we diſplay: all the 
graces and beauties of the mind ; we la- 
IP to convince each beg uty, we with to 
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inſpire with tenderneſs, that ſhe thinks as 
ſhe ought; we provoke her to admire her 
own thoughts, and, by degrees, blend our 
own ſo well with her's, that without know- 
ing from whence comes this increaſe vf her 


judgment, ſhe believes them to be her 
own: 'tis on this belief that we build 


our hopes; and, as I have ſufficiently 
ſhewn above, when once the attention of 
the fair is well fixed on admiring the beau- 
ties we have painted of herſelf, we ſeize 
the moment, and compleat our conqueſt, 
Hence, I ſay, it is plain, that the beauties 
of this nation are more calily conquered than 
any others, from the goodneſs of their 
hearts, and the greatnets of their under- 
ſtanding; and, conſequently, whatever 
evils follow, we alone mult be the cauſe ; 
whereas, in other countries, by education, 
and converſing continually with ſuch a 
variety of our ſex, they diſcover more eatily 
between the deſigning and the good man: 
thus, though thoſe beauties are not fo eaſy 
a conqueſt as our's, they are leſs happy 
when conquered ; and, in my judgment, 
the want of thoſe ſentiments in the mind, 
{0 evident in the fair of theſe nations, 
T 4 they 
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they are certainly leſs deſerving of it. — 
Let us then echo the ſenſe of all think- 
ing men among us, that neither in affairs 
of tenderneſs, or any other, the fair never 


err by following their 0Wn will, but” by 
bar of others. | | 


I cannot quit this delightful ſubject, 
without yet adding, that I ſhould have 
very little difficulty to prove, that we are 
not only indebted to the fair, for enabling 
us to ſupport the ſorrows of the day, but 
for our improvements in ſcience, and 
every part of uſeful knowledge; having 
ever remarked, that the moſt ſtudious and 
learned among us, who are inſenſible of the 
exquiſite joy, that attends the converſation 
of the well educated of that ſex, fre- 
quently carry their thoughts beyond their 
due bounds—Provoked by ambition, they 
ſtretch them beyond the power of - reaſon 
to command; and thus the nobleſt works 
of the brain oſten become defective, and 
all theſe evils occaſioned, for want of relaxing 
their minds in the preſence of theſe deities of 
man. Whereas the great, the wiſe, the 
learned in every nation, who are acquaint- 
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ed with. the e ariſing from their 
charming prattle; who gaze on their figure, 
and admire, as become- them, all their 
beauties. — Every fuch man, —— when, 
on purſuing his ſtudies, he finds that his 
thoughts become painful, and that they 
quarrel with his judgment — he claſps 
his book — he ceaſes to think — he ies 
into the preſence of that adoreable ſex, 
there his mind gathers ſtrength, by relax- 
ing from thought He returns to his 
ſtudies with freſh vigour, till, by degrees, 
he accompliſhes his wiſhes. 


Might I not then affirm, for the glory 
of the fair, that to them we owe the moſt 
perfect labours of the brain of man. For 
me, as an advocate in their cauſe, I cannot 
help remarking, that my obſervations 
have long fince taught me, that the many 
works we find defective, from the hands 
of the learned, were all written by men, 
whoſe minds were ſo ſingularly gloomy, as 
not to know the ineſtimable virtues of 
that ſex — Men whoſe diſpoſitions were 
ſavage — whoſe tempers were inſolent, 
and converſation brutal — Men, whoſe 
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very countenances diſcovered a mind diſ- 
turbed and filled with horror. — A thou- 
land, and ten thouſand examples have I 
ſeen of theſe traths amongſt the learned 
cloyſtered fathers abroad, whoſe ſituation 
denies them the greateſt of all human en- 
Joyments, which ſoftens our tempers, 
improves our manners, teaches us to judge 
rightly of life, and makes us worthy of 
the name of man. I fay, all thoſe are 
much to be lamented amongſt the learned 
of our ſex, who know not how to prize 
the fair; — their very looks tell us, that 
their ſouls are not in peace.— Whereas, 
thoſe amongſt the learned, who conſider 
the fair as they ought, who regard them 
as the great cordial of life, as a balm to 
every forrow, who ſce them with reſpect, 
and with tranſport admire their beauties, 
—-their very eyes tell us, that all within is 
Joy and peace. Conſcious how much they 
owe to that delightful ſex, for the improve- 
ment of their minds, they think of them 
with veneration, and gaze upon them as 
the object of their greateſt good; becauſe 
they are obliged to acknowledge, that it 1s 
by the marvellous influence of this admir- 
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ed ſex — That their underſtanding is nou- 

riſhed—That their genĩus is improved 
That they are enabled to ſupport the pains 
of ſtudy, by being empowered, from their 

wonderous charms, to relax, at pleaſure, 
the chain of thought, and be | af will 

again themſelves. 


In giving this ſhort and juſt eloge in 
favour of the fair, I muſt not omit to 
mention that it has been ſaid of me, in 
many nations, and in the politeſt aſſem- 
blies, that ſuch is my knowledge of the 
eye, and of the world, that the lady is 
not living on this fide forty, but on fixing 
my eyes upon her, I can read her very 
ſoul— Having treated ſo often on this im- 
portant ſubject, in the lectures I have 
given on the art of pleaſing, before almoſt 
every ſovereign in Europe; I was in con- 
{equence, numberleſs times obliged to 
diſcover, to the higheſt perſonages, this 
way, my ability. I will not, in this 
place, preſume to ſay, whether this know- 
ledge in me is a particular gift from na- 
ture, or the effect of ſcience; I ſhall 
leave this diſcovery to the great - of - theſe 

| nations, 
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nations, who, in example to ghoſe abroad, 
may hereafter judge me worthy of their 
protection. But fearing that thoſe, who, 
for want of perſonally knowing me, may 
call theſe things in doubt, thus much I 
will venture to ſay, on this important 
ſabje& ; that if I am aſked how I can do 
theſe wonders? thus ſhall I anſwer — If 
the fair in body and mind are preſent, at 
any diſcourſe that I ſhall prepare and deli- 
ver with this view, her very eyes ſhall 
| betray to me her opinion on the different 
parts of it, though ſhe does not ſpeak; 
— but if ſhe talks, and gives me her opi- 
nion, I will change, with fuch quickneſs, 
from one ſubject to another, that I will 
oblige her to betray the force of her ge- 
nius, and the greatneſs of her judgment 
And if I intend a conqueſt of her heart, 
I will blend fo well together all her ideas 
on the different ſubjects I ſpeak of, that 
J will ſhew her a moſt pleaſing picture of 
her own beauties : then will I begin to 
ſtrengthen their colours, till ſhe ſhall be 
ſo charmed with the picture I have drawn, 
that her attention ſhall be there entirely 
2 I will purſue this plan, till her 
110 brain 
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brain becomes warmer and warmer, and 
the moment I find the criſis is arrived, 
that her judgment gives way, I will ſeize 
the moment, tell my tale, and if my views 


are noble, I think I may ſay * —_— is 
certain. 


I know my fair Intelligent a 
amongſt the great and perſons of high 
life, to whom I alone addreſs theſe ob- 
ſervations, will here demand of me, whe- 
ther there is not alſo a way to read the 
hearts of men — To all ſuch I moſt re- 
ſpectfully anſwer, that there is a way, 7 
know it well ; but were I to tell it, it might 
be productive of much evil; becauſe 
faith in the fair, is eſſential to the happi- 
neſs of Man. And had they this know- 
ledge, it is poſſible their faith might be 
leſſened, and we, in conſequence, be leſs 
worthy in their eyes; for it is eaſy to per- 
ceive, if we ſaw the hearts of each other; 
ſuch a knowledge might tend to deprive 
us of the love of the fair, and make us 
both unhappy. Silence, therefore, will 
beſt become me on this engaging ſubject, 
and refer to a perſonal interview all thoſewho 
incline from me to be farther informed. 


In 
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In the mean time, to make the ladies 
ſome amends, for my putting here a pe- 
riod to a matter ſo important to their 
quiet— ! ſhall add, that there is a know- 
ledge even yet more worthy of their care; 
namely, a way to tell the man, who paſſes 
before them, by the eye, that he has 
leave to ſtop to tell his tale, if he has 
ought to ſay, worthy of their attention. 


It is the want of this knowledge, in 
that amiable ſex, that thouſands and ten 
thouſands have paſſed their hours away in 
bitterneſs and woe. It is the want of 
knowing this by the fair, not only that 
they themſelves are greatly unhappy, but 
even thoſe of our ſex are expoſed to num- 
berleſs ſufferings; becauſe, not being ac- 
cuſtomed to tell us their hearts, they per- 
mit us to paſs before them, with no other 
regard, than as amongſt the number of 
men. Whereas, could they tell us with 
their eyes, that if we ſtayed we ſhould be 
heard. What amazing advantages! to both 
ſexes, would follow the exerciſe of ſuch 
a knowledge. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall here ſam up all my praiſes of the 
fair, by obſerving, that the man Who 
knows not their value, may be ſaid to con- 
ſider them lie @ button bebind his bat ; he 
knows only that he is the poſſeſſor, but 
ſo ſeldom beholds what he poſſeſſes, that 
he almoſt forgets that ſuch a treaſure is his 
own; whereas, the man who judges right- 
ly of the charms of that inchanting ſex, 
places them like the button over his heart, 
whenever he finds cauſe of grief, whe- 
ther from exceſs of ſtudy, or from any 
other motive, he turns his eyes that way, 
as towards the fountain of Ne&or, and 


there finds a remedy for all his pains. 


— * 


Having thus given my thoughts on the 
power of addreſs, and ſhewn the charms 
or ſpeaking to the paſſions with deli- 
cacy and judgment, with regard to the 
fair, I come now, in order to prove, that 
dreſs is eſſential to the well-being of that 
charming ſex. With this view, I ſhall 


now remind my readers of what I have 
faid in the preceding volume, on this 
pleaſing ſubject; namely, whenever the 

| ſight. 
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fight is offended, the reſt of the ſenſes 
muſt give way. — The fair, by dreſs, en- 
gage our attention, and are judged by the 
eye more worthy of our love—The firſt 
ümpreſſions are always moſt laſting, and 
when once they are ſovereigns of our 
hearts, we may ſtruggle, indeed, but it 
will not be eaſy to efface them from our - 
memory. It was with this laudable view, 
that I have, on the ſame occaſion, fo 
ſtrongly recommended painting the na- 
tural face of the fair — The neceflity of 
pleaſing the eye, to gain approbation, 
we find on a thouſand occaſions, in archi- 
tecture, painting, and above all, as I have 
el where mentioned, the theatre, and even 
in the married ſtate, The worthy, this 
way, amongſt the fair, become more 
worthy, and dreſs, in a married lady, is 
a powerful aſſiſtant in preſerving the lover 
in /4: huſband —In theſe nations, I be- 
licve, I may venture to ſay with great 
tr , that many of the fair, if they have 
an fault, which I have fo often ſhewn 
the impoſſibility of finding in the whole 
lex; I fay, with all reſpect, if they ever err, 
in my judgment it is in being too negli- 

gent 
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gent in this particular — How often have 
I ſcen a married lady in the morning, only' 
by being careleſs in her dreſs, cauſe her 
huſband to drink his tea in a hurry, and 
ſcemed impatient to be gone, becauſe he 
ſaw nothing in his lady to charm his eye, 
or to engage his attention — yet, when the 
fame huſband came home at the hour of 
table, and found his lady dreſſed, for an 
aſſembly ; this very huſband, who ſaw her 
in the morning with indifference, now re- 
garded her with pleaſure, ſpoke to her 
with reſpect, and was charmed at her pre- 
ſence—And all this while it was the ſame 
lady — the difference was only a few dia- 
monds, and better cloaths; and, what is 
yet more ſingular, this joy appeared in the 


heart of that very man, whoſe money was 
the cauſe of this change. 


I believe it will be agteeable here, if 1 
give the two following remarkable in- 
ſtances of the advantages of dreſs, amongſt 
innumerable others, which I mutt omit 
for want of room: — I waited one morn- 
ing on a lady of the higheſt quality abroad, 


on a day of great gala at court, I found 
Vor. II. 9 her 
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her in her undreſs, and declare, if it is 
poſſible for me to ſuppoſe a defect in the 
form of the fair, this lady was in that caſe: 
It was with difficulty (ſo much was my 
eye offended) that I obſerved the reſpect 
that was due to her rank — The ſame day, 
about ſix hours after, I ſaw that lady, in 
the preſence of the ſovereign, ſo amazing- 
ly changed by her dreſs, that even I, with 
the reſt of my ſex preſent, gazed on her 


with admiration. 


I knew another lady, no leſs than a 
great princeſs, at whoſe bed- ſide I was ho- 
noured, in like manner, in the morning 
on a day of great feaſt. This illuſtrious 
perſon was fitting in her bed, with ordi- 
nary covering over her ſhoulders, and a 
napkin under her chin; her figure appcar- 
ed leſs pleaſing than the waſher-woman of 
my mother: this great lady being dreſſed 
that day in honour to the prince her lord, 
I never remembered, in any court of Eu- 
rope, to have ſeen a more graceful figure; 
it was impoſſible to behold this lady with- 
out the molt reverential reſpect ; but, when 
I remembered that I beheld the ſovereign, 
| I con- 
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I confeſs, that on falling on my knee to 
kiſs her hand; ſuch a.powerful effect had 
her beauty on my mind, that I ſcarce was 
able to riſe from the ground to retire and 
recover my ſurprize. 


Str 
1 muſt not yet quit this intereſting ſub- 
jet without adding, that there is an ex- 
ceflent cuſtom, in ſome nations, for the 
ſecurity of the peace of man wit! regard 
to beauty, namely, that we know, by the 
dreſs of the female, whether the is ſingle 
or married, whether ſhe inclines to marry, 
or whether her brain is ſo warmed with 
ſpiritual ideas, as to have forgot the 
temporal, that is, to make herſelf a nun, 
and that way, in her own phraſe, to give 
herſelf to the Lord : and, laſtly, whether 
in the phraſe of the wits, the has paſſed the 
climax. In this country, we are ſo unhappy 
in this particuler, that it Ras happened to 
me in various times of my life, aſter having 
ſaid a thouſand ſoft, tender, loving, and 
engaging things to a lady, diſplayed all the 
force of my genius, and painted my 
thoughts in terms that would have moved 
the moſt obdurate hearts to melt, and even 
4 5% Ti cauſe 
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cauſe thoſe of ſtone to have had compaſ- 
ſion on my ſufferings : after, I ſay, that I 
believed myſelf on the way to make a con- 
queſt, a man, who I knew not, has entered 
the room. That moment the lady, to 
whom I had been telling my melancholy 
tale, has pointed to him — Then turning 


her eyes my way, faid, Sir, this is my huſ- 
band; he will thank you for your care. 


Having thus far conſidered the charms 
of dreſs, I ſhall proceed now to thoſe of 
beauty, and doubt not but to ſhew, that 
beauty is to the fair, in this world, the 
greateſt good ; when the heart is prudent, 
the judgment right ; and whoſoever ſeems. 
to think otherwiſe, ſay no more than con- 
firm the truth of the ſtory of the fable 

of the fox. . 
I ſhall nowglive, amongſt a thouſand ex- 
amples I am furniſhed with, the following 
relations, all tending toprove the charms of 
beauty; and, I am perſuaded, that theſe 
inſtances will diſcover to'my readers more 
the power of beauty, than any writings 
that have yet appeared in our 8 
no 
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not even excepted the wonders done by the 
great Cleopatra. 


I knew a young lady of great diſtinc- 
tion, a fingle lady, and an extraordinary 
beauty, ſo exquiſitely fair, fo ſingularly 
graceful, that it was difhcult for the eye 
of man to behold her without ſuch a 
change in his heart, as to prefer her to all 
others — if young and thoughtleſs, painful 
moments muſt follow; if innocent and de- 
vout, it would have this good effect, at 
leaſt, that he would adore her as the image 
of Heaven, and, as ſuch, with a meek, 
humble, and awful reſpect, bend his knees 
before her A common porter was 
ſent by her brother from a coffee-houſe to 
this lady; this man arrived at the door 
juſt as this beauty got out of her coach 
from chapel. The porter, who had never 
ſcen her, as the lady was hen tripping up 
ſtairs, and the coach retired, . the fore 
door being opened, aſked the ſervant for 
the lady to whom that letter was directed, 
and was anſwered, that he might give the 
letter to him, and deliver it to his lady ; 
on the poor fellow's refuſing (being or- 

U 3 dered 
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dered to deliver it into her own' hands) he 
was ſhcwu into her apartment — The 
porter being with the lady alone, during 
the time the beauty was employed in read- 
ing thc letter, fixed his eyes upon her with 
fuch attention, as if loſt in thought; ; but, 
beſore the lady had done reading it, he 
viol-nily, and with ſeeming tranſport, flew 
inte her ar m, gave her numberleſs kiſſes, 
and poilibly had other ideas in his brain. 
Tic lady was ſo ſurprized, that ſhe had loſt 
al moſt the power of crying out, or even 
that of knozking with her foot; but, in 

this ominable rugs le of this ſudden 
and firange lover, the catched hold of the 
ſtring oi the bell. rung it furiouſly, and a 
ſervant ap pea: red, before any great miſchief 
s che. 1 om that inſtant, this unhap- 
py man loſt his reaſon, and I faw hits: 
chained in à mad houſe, where he was 


frequently viſited by the lady, and ſup- 
ported bs ner b#mty. 


Another U almoſt as ſingular, 
which PPE with a nobleman bf very 
hi zh rank, ever regular in his life, and 
fingularly Juit in his morals : this young 

gentle- 
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gentleman, ſaw a married lady, in an aſ- 
ſembly of perſons of rank, almoſt equal 
with himſelf, and the moſt remarkable 
beauty of that country. His mind Was fo 
diſturbed from that inſtant, that he ne- 


glected all his affairs, and was equally as 
extravagant for the love of this beauty, as 


we are told Mark Anthony was for the love 
of Cleopatra; for like him he quitted his 
government, his dependents, and had no 
peace, but in her preſence; every act was 
employed to cure him of this paſſion. 
Love from every quarter attended him, to 
call off his attention from this beauty, but 
all to no purpoſe; he languiſhed day after 
day after this fair one, and ſo immode- 
rately did he languiſh, from the power of 
her beauty, that a few months brought 
him to his grave: I knew him at the be- 


ginning of this adventure, was particularly 


inſtructed in the whole buſineſs, and ho- 
noured in his prefence a few days before 
he expired. 


Another inſtance of the ſame kind, to 


ſhew the force of beauty, I was acquainted 


with one of the miniſters in a great court, 
IFS” aa mar- 
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a married man, with many children, whoſe 
morals were remarkably good, who ſeeing, 
in like manner, at an aſſembly, a married 
lady, judged the greateſt beauty of the 
court, who had alſo many children, and 
whoſe huſband was of equal rank with 
himſelf. This unhappy lover loſt all his 
peace on this lady's account; he employed 
every artifice to convince her of his ten- 
derneſs for her; at length the lady being, 
as we may ſuppoſe, ſecretly acquainted 
with his ſufferings, was determined to 
hear his diſmal tale from himſelf; when 
with her alone, he painted his paſſion with 
ſo much eloquence, and in terms ſo affe&- 
ing, that he warmed her heart, and, at the 
ſame time, heated her brain : and 1 think 
I have ſufficiently ſhewn in this work, 
when they are both diſturbed at the ſame 
time, and from the ſame cauſe, our con- 
queſt is certain. The conſequence was, 
that the beauty's reaſon was as much re- 
tarded for the love of him, as his was from 
his paſſion for her; and, as there was no 
poſſibility of carrying on their delicate in- 
terviews where they lived, they reſolved, 
by force of love for each other, to a deſ- 


perate 
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perate act They both agreed to march off 
together, without any regard to the con- 
ſequences; the lady left her huſband and 
her babes; the lover, not only his lady and 
children, but his miniſtry, by which the 
whole ſtate was put into the greateſt diſ- 
order. They were both taken in their 
flight; the lady, as uſual, was lodged in 
a convent; and, though the ſovereign 
loved this gentleman, as well for his ſer- 
vices as for his perſonal merit, yet, not- 
withſtanding the greatneſs of his autho- 
rity, there was no poſſibility of bringing 
him back with ſafety to his perſon.— The 
event proved, and all from the beauty of the 
Fair one, that this unhappy lover was not 
only obliged to quit his country, and con- 
ſequently loſe his offices for ever ; but he 
was commanded by hrs ſovereign, to give 
up his elderſhip to his ſecond brother, 
which he complied with, and is now liv- 
ing in obſcurity, where I lately ſaw him 
with a ſmall penſion for his ſupport. 


The next inſtance I ſhall give of the 
power of beauty is, I knew a young lady 
of a great family, of many great accom- 
pliſhments, 
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pliſhments, and, above all, exquiſitely 
handſome ; this fair one had every virtue, 
proper to that charming fex,, but want of 
money, She was attacked on every fide, 
fome with, and ſome without bonour; the 
firſt were poor, the latter rich: though 
the did not incline to become a ſacrifice, 
ſhe trembled at the thoughts of poverty. 
She well knew, by herſelf, that beauty 
and poverty were dangerous companions ; 
the found them ever quarrelling, and ſhe 
was a lover of peace. She reflected on 
the difficulty of preſerving virtue with her 
beauty, whilſt poverty was reigning at 
home. She did not forget, that with the 
honeſt and the poor man, though mar- 
ried, miſery might follow; with the rich, 
without marriage, her reign would be but 
fbcrt. In this uneaſy ſtate, when on a pre- 
cipice, ready to fall a victim to love and 
money, and all within was prepared, 
to ſurrender at diſcretion ; a worthy young 
fellow of great fortune, accidentally ſaw 
her, and being enamoured with her 
charms, a happy union enſued ; but, 
alas! how frail are human joys : this in- 
eſtimable fair one fell ill with the ſmall 
FA POx, 
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pox, and was moſt miſerably disfigured 
As beauty was the firſt object of his at- 
tention, when he firſt demanded this lady 
in marriage, the ceſſation of it deprived 
him of all peace, and cauſed his days to 
paſs away in grief and ſorrow. 


Speaking here of this dreadful diſorder 
of the ſmall-pox, I muſt refer my readers 
to what I have ſaid in the preceding vo- 
lume, relating to innoculation ; the prac- 
tice of - the Turks, and other nations, with 
the method I have recommended, to avoid 
thoſe evils ſo fatal to beauty, particularly 
with- regard to the eye, and proceed to 
another inſtance, of the power of beauty, 
yet more worthy of the attention of my 
readers, Being in one of the principle 
courts abroad, I ſaw a lady in the draw- 
ing room of a great court, who had the 
lower lid of her left eye fallen down, by 
an accident from fire; which left part of 
her eye uncovered this defect, deſtroyed 
the beauty of one of the fineſt faces Jever 
ſaw, Viewing this lady occaſionally on 
both fides of her face, and obſerving one 
part exquiſitely handſome, and the other 


thus 
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thus deformed; I approached her excel- 
lency, though a ſtranger, and nothing to 
ſupport my courage but my knowledge of 
the world, and being well known to the 
great about me, and ſpoke to this effect; 
permit me lady to tell you, fixing my eyes 
full upon her ; that one half of that face 
of yours is exquiſitely pretty—Well, Sir, 
faid ſhe, and what do you ſay to the 
other? Why, the other madam, faid I, 
is fo much the reverſe, that it ſtrikes me 
with horror; how, Sir, ſaid the lady with 
great quickneſs? What infolence is this ? 
To which I inſtantly anſwered, if your 
excellency knew why I have ſaid this, you 
would give this obſervation of mine a better 
title. On which, putting on a ferious 
face, ſhe defired I would explain myſelf 
inſtantly ; I aſſured zhe lady, that I ſhould 
not have made that ſevere remark, being 
15 acquainted with the reſpect that was due 

perfens of ber rank, had I not the power 
of making both ſides of her face equally 
handſome. On this her excellency roſe 
from her chair, with a ſort of franſport, 
and flew to the noble perſonages in the 


aſſembly, to learn who it was that had 
talked 
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talked to her on an affair ſo important; 
having given their opinion in my favour, 
and aſſured her that ſhe might faithfully 
confide in me, the lady foon returned, 
and demanded of me how I propoſed to 
anſwer my promiſe ? to which I replied, 
that muſt be a ſecret; I aſked her if ſhe 
had courage? and being anſwered in the 
affirmative; I immediately ſaid, come 
with me lady, let us retire into a private 


room, with one or two of your women. 


This being agreed to, ſhe took me by the 
arm, and conducting me into a back apart- 
ment, called down a female attendant, and 
being ſeated, I, with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, ſent a proper perſon to my lodgings, 
to bring me the neceſſaries for my intend- 
ed operation ; when arrived, and all things 
convenient for my deſign, I immediately 
paſſed a needle through the ſkin of the 
temple, near the leſſer angle of the eye, 
and with my lancet diſſected, to about 
half an inch diameter, the ſkin of that 
part from the muſcles. Whilſt thus em- 
ployed, her excellency often called out to 
me, you hurt me] you burt me! And I as 
often anſwered, remember lady, beauty ! 

beauty ! 
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beauty! and with this charming word 
beauty! I ſoftened her pain in ſuch a 
manner, that ſhe kept her courage to the 
end of the operation, which was to draw 
the edges of this wound together, and 
fix them ſo, by paſſing the needle thread- 
ed through them, as to tie them together, 
Thus I brought that upper eye-lid into 
its place without touching it, and after 
putting on the wound, now cloſed, a 
ſmall plaiſter, which ſeemed rather an 
ornameft than a blemiſh, I conducted 
the lady back to the courtiers in the Pa- 
lace. Seeing her thus changed, they all 
appeared aſtoniſned, and looked as if this 
buſineſs had been done by ſome miracle. 
It procured me the higheſt applauſe in the 
court, it gained me numberleſs friends 
amongſt the great, and every body endea- 
voured to find fome lady who had ſome 
defect in ber face, that I might remove it, 
and make her perfe&, ſince, by this deed, 
I had given ſuch an amazing proof of 

my ability, in reſtoring loſt beauty — I 
Mall only add, to this very curious adven- 
- ture, that it introduced me to all the ho- 


nours that I received from that court. 
That 


E 
That the wound in the lady's temple was 
ſoon healed, that I gained her heart, as 
_— as I could expect from a married 
lady of honour. She talked of me con- 
city, ſhe prayed for me, and, I be- 
lieve, if ever a lady ſighed ſeriouſly for my 
abſence, it was this lady; for I left her, 
by this my operation, one of the moſt 
beautiful in that court. 


This curious adventure reminds me of 
another of the ſame kind, well worthy of 
notice: a married lady of diſtinction once 
preſented to my ce, who had ſuch a de- 
fect in her upper eye-lids, that her eyes 
were almoſt ever covered ; and, when ſhe 
wanted to ſee, was obliged to lift her head 
very high, or to raiſe her eye-lids by her 
own hands. By my well known method of 
curing this defect, I ſoon fixed the lady's 
eye-lids like thoſe of other people, which 
is by removing a part of theſe eye-/ids, and 
ſowing the lips of the wound delicately to- 
gether, as in the preceding caſe. The 
lady, raviſhed at this addition to her beau- 
ty, had given that ſame night orders to her 
ſervants, to get the neceſſaries ready the 
next 
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next day for her going to a great aſſem- 
bly, with a view of diſplaying her new 
charms ; but alas! being in bed, her good 
huſband, knowing nothing of this buſi- 
neſs, came home in liquor, and tumbling 
into bed, toſſed one of his arms over her 
face whilſt aſleep; frightened her from 
ſome delicious dream, cauſed her to ſtart 
ſuddenly from her bed, and broke all my 
ſtitches — A moſt dreadful domeſtic war 
enſued, which, tho' I next morning en- 
- deavoured to remedy, by ſewing the lady's 
eye-lids, as often, as well, and as delicate- 
ly as before; yet I fousd there was ſome 
defect remaining from this fatal accident. 
The huſband being the cauſe of this heavy 
evil, ſuffered extremely in his mind, be- 
cauſe, tho' he had a good wife, yet he de- 
prived her, in part, of that beauty, ſo eſ- 
ſential to the happineſs of her ſex, which 
could not but rob him of his peace. 


I ſhall finiſh theſe relations on beauty by 
the following, which, in my judgment, 
highly deſerves the foremoſt place in this 
work — A young lady, for whom I had 
| fixed an artificial eye, and placed it, 1 p 
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well known I have often done, and am 
capable of, in ſuch a manner, that, for 
beauty, motion, and colour, and, in every 
circumſtance, it ſo exactly anſwered the 
natural one, that it was impoſſible for the 
niceſt eye to diſcover the difference, unleſs 
that the little black ſpot, called the pupil, 
did not become larger and ſmaller, in dif- 
ferent degrees of light, as in à living eye, 
which could only be known by a judge of 
my profeſſion, and obſerved by none when 
ſeen, without a previous information of 
the defect A young gentleman of worth, 
ſeeing this lady ata public place ie Bath, 
and charmed with her beauty, matrimony 
was the conſequence: her huſband, who 


ever believed that ſhe had a pair of /vely 
eyes, came ſuddenly into her apartment, 


when this raviſhing fair one was at her 
toilet, dreſſing her head with only one eye, 
having, as was ſometimes her cuſtom, 
moſt carefully taken the other out, and 
laid it on the table. On ſeeing his lady 
with one eye, he fixed his eyes upon her 
with ſuch ſurprize, that he ſcarce had the 
power to aſk. the meaning of this change: 
the lady, equally frightened at this diſco- 
. X very 
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very, they both, for a time, ſtood gazing 
on each other with aſtoniſhment ; at 
length the huſband took courage, and, 
with a meek voice, demanded of his lady 
how all this happened? the lady, who 
had ſcarce power to ſpeak, began to weep 
bitterly, with this her only eye, and half 
cloſing it, with her head declined, like 
one overcome. with modeſty ; told a moſt 
melancholy tale ; which, for her purpoſe, 
I eſteem inimitable. She raiſed her pretty 
head, and, with a languiſhing and forrow- 
ful countenance, turned her lovely eye to- 
wards her huſband, with a grace that ſeem- 
ed to tell him, that ſhe wiſhed not to be- 
hold the ſun, /o greatly was ſhe ſhocked at 
this unfortunate diſcovery, and ſpoke to this 
effect. My deareſt life! ſaid ſhe, my 
ſoul's wiſh ! be not fo frighted — be not 
diſpleaſed — hear my reaſons for keeping 
this great ſecret — without you, I 
ſhould have been of all my ſex the moſt 
miſerable, becauſe I preferred you to all 
mankind — I ever adored you, ſince 1 
was ſo bleſſed as to fix this eye upon you; 
can you then blame me for concealing that 
which might have proved fatal to my. 
| quiet ? 
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quiet? You know, added ſhe, my ſoul's 
comfort! you know, that, to increaſe the 
beauty of our ſex, is the buſineſs of our 
lives ; and onr fex have the conſent of all 
the world to make ourſelves as charming 
ds wwe can, that we may be more worthy 
the love of man; I tell you, % love, I tell 
you, my ſoul's idol ! had I not concealed 
this ſecret, I had not been bleffed, as I 
now am — I had not been able to call 
you my own. You who, to me, poſſeſs 
every charm to pleaſe ; you have ſaid a 
thouſand, and a thouſand times, in the 
tendereſt moments of your life, that you 
loved me above all things; that you gave 
me the preference to all the ſex, that I 
was infinitely charming ; do not there- 
fore, my angel, let me loſe your love for 
ſo ſmall a part as an eye; I'll fill up this 
little ſpot in my beauty by force of ten- 
derneſs, by my endearing fondneſs of you; 
I'll employ a thouſand arts to engage your 
love, ſo that you ſhall forget that you ever 
ſaw me in my preſent ſtate ; and, if you'll 
be ſo good as to call on me an hour hence, 
you ſhall ſee me as perfect as you ſaw me 
yeſterday ! — Rub out of your memory, 
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my delightful heart ! theſe few moments 
we have now been talking, and we ſhall 
love each other as before, and be as happy 
as ever. The huſband heard this 

pretty reaſoning with the patience of the 
wiſeſt philoſopher, ſighed, let fall his eyes, 
turned his head gently away, and, in obe- 
dience to his lady's wiſh, retired. The lady 
that inſtant replaced her eye, and appear- 
ed ſoon aſter in the preſence of her huſ- 
band, with her accuſtomed charms ; yet, 
with all his love, with all his tenderneſs 


for her, he could not remove from his 
memory, that there was a point in her pre- 


cious form that was concealed by art ; the 
very idea kept him often gloomy, and in 
pain; which confirm what I propoſe by 
all theſe relations, namely, that beauty 
is eſſential to the well-being of the fair. 
I ſhall only add, what I have faid on the 
power of beauty, that it becomes every 
prudent man, whoſe judgment is not 
ſtrong enough to reſiſt their charms — to 
obſerve, in all aſſemblies, never, if poſſible, 
to be ſeated oppoſite to them, but on one 
ſide ; becauſe, by gazing on their beauties, 


like the ſun in the meridian, they dazzle | 
| 1" is 
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the ſight ; ; they hens too much the brain, 
and give a light too ſtrong for man to 
bear: whereas, when ſeated laterally, like 
the ſun in its declenſion, the light reflect- 
ed, from their beauteous figures, paſſes 
gently over the button of our habits, and, 
as it paſſes, does no more than warm our 
hearts, and gives us joy. 


It is for this reaſon, in ſome countries 
where I have been, we are told what won- 
ders we are to ſee, before we enter the 
room; and thus we are empowered to 
keep our reaſon before us, as a guard at 
the door of our hearts: a wife man, with 
ſuch advice, will half cloſe his eye- lids to 
prevent being ſurprized ; and raiſing them 
by degrees, when in the preſence of the 
fair, by gathering thus ſlowly a part of 
her charms, his reaſon may keep his em- 
pire, and his peace preſerved. And thus, 
as in the compariſon in the preceding 
caſe, with regard to the light of the ſun, © 
if we go ſuddenly from darkneſs into light, 
and prepared to ſee this light, it is pleaſing 
to the eye; in like manner, if we go ſud- 
denly into a room, where there is a beau- 
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teous fair one, with our eyes open, and 
our minds unprepared, it is eaſy to ſee, that 


the conſequence may be fatal to our 
quiet. 


To theſe few inſtances of the power of 
beauty, amongſt innumerable others that 
I could give, had I room in this volume, 
I ſhall conclude this delicate and impor- 
tant ſubject, by the following humble ex- 
hortation to the fair. Permit me, ladies, to 
remind you, that there is a certain ſeaſon, 
or time of life, that your ſex was ever 
judged moſt charming — Beauty, in the 
month of May, is certainly more valuable 
than that of June; if you ſtay till Seftem- 
ber, you'll loſe half your value; and if, 
by any thoughtleſs neglect, you ſhould 
arrive to December, then! oh then! the 
Lord have mercy ufon you ! 


Here follow two remarkable examples, 


amongſt a thouſand J could give, of theſe 
dreadful truths, 


A beanteous young lady, of about twen- 
ty, of ten thouſand pounds fortune, 
who 
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who I well knew, and was daily in the 
family. This lady reſiſted all the temp- i 

tations of marriage, unleſs ſhe could gain 
a title ; ſhe dreſſed well; ſhe was amiable 
in her conduct, and had many excellent 
endowments — But alas! one year paſſed 
after another ; no title offering to alleviate 
her ſorrows, ſhe at length got up to forty 
— oh miſerable ſtate! for a young lady 
of that fortune — In a paroxyſm of rage, 
when thus in the m:ridian of her life, ſhe 
heard a reverend fat parſon preach, who 
was in the ſame ſtate, whoſe matter was 
much, tho' his money but ſmall ! but yet 
talked fo learnedly in his pulpit of the 
comforts of domeſtick life, that, without 
one ſingle phraſe of tenderneſs to her per- 
ſon; her beart was wounded; becauſe, in 
all appearance, ſhe had lived long enough 
to have diſcovered, that ignorance in af- 
fairs of tenderneſs, was a dreadful reflec- 
tion, and, to die in that ignorance,. might 
be fatal to her peace in her lateſt moments. 
Whether I judged right of this amiable 
lady's reaſons, I know not; but this is 
certain, that a proper meſſenger acquaint- 
ed this reverend gentleman what miſchief 
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be had done; and he, as a good man, ever 
willing to alleviate the ſorrows of others, 
and, above all, thoſe that he himſelf was 
the cauſe of, gave his beſt aid, without 
70 much ceremony — They ſoon' met toge- 
8 >. = very few ſighs paſſed on either fide; 
no circumſtances appeared of the fury of 
Dung lovers; but all about them were in 
tlie utmoſt calmneſs; little paſſion was 
Kſepvercd, either by the lady or the 
loyer, but what was the effect of fore+ 
| thought, and becoming prudence -The 
reverend lover told his ſhort tale with 
a reſpectful gravity —— The Jady heard 
him with patience and humility ; a brother 
of the order was ſoon called; the bleſſing 
of the church was given, and I left them 
on the road, to drudge on together, more 
like parents of great offspings than young 
lovers. I never heard ſince, % my inex- 
prefſible grief, that the great end of mar- 
riage, with all thinking people, was ever 
by them anſwered, which, with every 
honeſt pair, ought undoubtedly to be the 
chief motive of every union; and where 


that fails of probability, I call every ſuch 
union 
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union highly wrong, and ſhould have 
very little difficulty to prove it to * even 
WY criminal. | 6d: | 
1 hall Jeans: theſe refleGions. to my in- 
telligent readers, having ſaid at leaſt e- 
nough to be well underſtood, and proceed 
to my next example of the Bua, of let- 
ting the time paſs away without the moſt 
important knowledge of human life; I 
mean, to be early ſettled with a wort 
companion of our ſex; for thoſe beauties 
who are otherwiſe, are ever infants and 
unhappy. In their youth they are go- 
verned like infants, their motions are 
watched, and they live in-perpetual dread 
and fear: when they have paſſed the ne- 
ridian of life, and their hopes, which are all 
they have left to comfort them, grow languid 
and few, they are thrown amongſt the moſt / 
uſeleſs of all mortals. They hate them- 
ſelves, they hate all about them, they are 
by all neglected, and their greateſt of all 
curſes is, they repent without even the 
ſmalleſt hopes of relief. For other crimes, 
we have hopes of pardon hereafter, which 
give us infinite conſolation ; but here 
there are no hppes, the time is paſt, never 
more 
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more to return, and all they can have to 
palliate their griefs is, to forget even their 
own exiſtence. A knowledge extremely 
difficult, and never to be acquired, but by 
ceaſing to think of the things of this world. 
But to proceed to the ather example. 
promiſed. | 


1 knew a young lady who had unfor- 
tunately, as in the preceding caſe, loſt her 
youthful days, ſhe was rich and beautiful, 
ſhe was not like the other, impatient for 
a title, but a man deſerving her love; ſhe 
refuſed numbers, in hopes to find that 
man, till at length no more offered for 
her to refuſe. She was not, indeed, crept 
up as far as September, and conſequently 
had the conſolation yet, of having ſome 
hopes. Having been long without a lover, 
by her cun unhappy negligence, at length a 
gentleman, near eighty, preſented his 
tumble love; and, in terms of tender- 
neſs, told her what ſtrange things ſhe 
had wrought in his heart. The lady, 
through fear of never hearing a word 
more on this ſubject, and being laid aſide 
amongſt the neglected elderly beauties, 

reſolved 
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reſolved to pity his ſufferings, to hear his 
prayer, and to grant his petition. The 
union was made, ſuch as it was, no off- 
ſpring followed; which, as I have faid, 
alone diſcovered its error ; but the lady 
was a little excuſeable, for two mighty 
reaſons: the one, there was a poſſibility 
from her age; the other, her ſecret ex- 
pectation of prevailing on her Lord to 
ſoon quit the ſtage, and part for Abra- 
- ham's boſom; but alas! how frail are all 
human joys! I ſaw this happy pair near 
twenty years afterwards, and her dear 
huſband yet living now got up to near 
one hundred; I aſked her, with a calm 
and reſpectable. vorce, how lady, do you 
employ your time with this delicate huſ- 
band of yours? employ my time, ſaid 
ſhe, Chevalier — why I will tell you, two 


hours every morning and night, I am 


buſy in rubbing his legs. and feet with 
brandy, and fixing his flannels: but this 
is but a part of your time, ſaid I, my 
lovely fair; what do you dowith the reſt ?— 
Why the reſt, ſaid ſhe, I am buſted part 
in praying the Lord to take my — 
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to himſelf, and the other in curſing my 
ate, SG weeping for Fepotitance, 


Beſore I proceed to ſhew the cure of 
this delicate paſſion, I muſt not omit to 
mention, as proper to this place, that be- 
ing once at an aſſembly, where were ſeve- 
ral perſons of faſhion ; and ſpeaking on 
the joys of a father, on beholding his 
own off-ſpring, I added, that theſe were 
joys that none but a father could know, 
and that a lady who 'gazed, for the firſt 
time, on her little deſcendant, had more 
joy that inſtant, than a female, who never 
faw her off- ſpring, could poſſeſs in her 
whole life. That the comforts of the 
former were innate in the ſoul, and not 
to be painted by words; whereas, the 
Jatter's joys were confined to the ſenſes, 
and generally ended by poſſeſſion but be- 
ing aſked to be more particular about my 
proofs of this truth, I thus proceeded ; 
a father, who is conſcious of his own 
worth, naturally defires to be immortal ; 
he ſets a value on his infants, in propor- 
tion as he values himſelf, to ſee himſelf 
living in another, yet knows himſelf alive, 

is 
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is gazing on his own life on the road to 
poſterity; chat is, on the road, in the ſenſe 
Jam ſpeaking, to behold his own life, on 
the way to be immortal. If there be a 
ſolid joy under the ſun, a joy that may be 
ſaid to be approved of by Heaven, we 
have it here; and I have ever regarded 
both ſexes as unhappy, who are ſtrangers 
to this great and inexpreſſible comfort. 
And thoſe who dare to ſay otherwiſe, 
talk not the ſenſe of the heart, and are 
ſo far from deſerving of compaſſion, that 
if they ſpeak what they think, their 
judgment , muſt be imperfect; | becauſe 
they forget to ſet a value on the firſt law 
of nature; the higheſt in its cauſe, and 
the nobleſt in its effects. 


This diſcourſe being So a great 
man preſent turning himſelf to me; if, 
ſaid he, Chevalier, what you ſay js true, 
I and my ſon are now the happieſt men in 
the world; for within theſe four hours 
my lady and my ſon's lady are both deli- 
vered, and each of us have beheld our 
own offspring. Sir, ſaid I, this is an in- 
cident well worthy of my notice as a 
traveler, 
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traveller. The mother and the daugh- 
ter both delivered within a few hours 
of one another, is ſomething very rare 
On which the nobleman replied, and 
what is yet ſomething more rare, both in 
the ſame houſe and in the ſame room; I 
inſtantly begged to be permitted to wait 
on them; my viſit was received, and I 
had the pleaſure to ſee both the mothers 
and both the infants, and was that way 
conviticed of the truth of what I had been 
told. 


I muſt not here omit to acquaint 
my readers, that there are ſome nations, 
where the people pretend to know, for a 
certainty, if the children of the wife are 
thoſe of ' the husband — As: to enquire 
after knowledge was my chief motive for 
travelling, I could not but be curious to 
know this important ſecret, for the love! 
bear my country; I ſhall now publiſh it 
to all the world. They told me, that if 
the male and the female had a likeneſs, 
and the ſame likeneſs was maintained in 
all the children, however numerous, we 
might be afſured, that dead were all deſ- 
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cendants from one and the ſame father; 
and demanding afterwards how this like- 
neſs in all proved them to be the children 
of the husband, I had this admirable an- 
ſwer: becauſe we muſt reaſonably ſup- 
poſe, that the husband had ſome concern 
in this buſineſs; that if he was an honeſt 
man, he muſt be in himſelf conſcious of 
his power of doing right, when he made 
a purchaſe of the fair; if this is granted, 
added they, we muſt ſuppoſe, that the firſt 
at leaſt deſcends from himſelf; and if all 
the reſt are like the firſt, it is in their 


opinion a demonſtration chat they all had 
the ſame oirgin. 


I ſhall make no other remarks, than 
that the defenders of this faith have no 
great opinion of the imagination of wo- 
men, though a belief neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve peace in ſo many families. This 
affair reminds me of an argument I once 
heard held in Tah, of the offspring of 
two very high perſonages, who were called 
in doubt by the people, becaufe they had 
been many years married, without any 
"_— of poſterity to inherit very great 
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titles and large fortunes — When theſs 
noble perſonages were marmed, they were 
remarkable for men of great truth and 
virtue; it follows then plainly, that they 
were conſcious of doing right when mar- 
ried ; namely, of anſwering the end of 
marriage; and though ſo many years had 
paſſed without poſterity — their now hav- 
ing ſucceſſors demonſtrate, from the 
continuation of the - goodneſs of their 
hearts, that they had reaſon to believe 
them to be their own, and that is all hat 
is required of an honeſt man: to all which 
I moſt reſpectfully obſerved, that I did not 
know whether that was all ; for that I had 
been in ſome nations, where the people 
would haye talked on ſuch occaſions very 
big, and notwithſtanding this fine reaſon- 
ing, would have called in doubt the legiti- 
macy of their children. And being aſked 
by them, if I knew a remedy for this 
evil? I told them, amongſt the numerous 
things that I had acquired by my travels, 
I knew of no remedy in ſuch a caſe ; and 
that I had ever obſerved, whoſoever had 
_ attempted the leaſt relicf, only added to 
the complaint. 

ni This 
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This little account of material tender- 
neſs, reminds me of my being once at an 
aſſembly, where were preſent many high 
perſonages, and talking, as I thought, 
learnedly on the charms of ſpiritual tender- 
neſs, and playing with words, in the way 
that J have been ſo long known amongſt 
the great, and for which I have been re- 
corded with diſtinction in the politeſt ſo- 
cieties in the world; I judged proper 
amongſt other things 10 ſay, that tender- 
neſs, with regard to our material ſelves, 
was a buſineſs becoming a weak mind, 
and within the power of the moſt trifling 
amongſt mortals, and died almoſt with poſe 
ſeſton. Whereas, ſpiritual tenderneſs was 
laſting, and a man might talk big about 
it at the age of ninety. ' Beſides, ſay TI, 
ſpiritual love gives an amazing conſo- 
lation; for, by force of reflection, we 
can be happy when we pleaſe, even at a 
great diſtance from the object of our heart ; 
whereas, the material lover muſt be pre- 
ſent, he is only happy for a ſeaſon, and at 
the will of the fair, he .admires. On 
which one of the greateſt ladies preſent 

Vor. II. 3 ſaid, 
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ſaid, you have talked, Chevalier, often of 
the fable of the fox; you would make 
one believe that this fable might be appli- 
cable to yourſelf ; on which I replied, your 
remark, lady, reminds me, that about 
twenty years ago, when I painted my 
thoughts in terms of tenderneſs to the 
fair, they were frequently heard with great 
attention ; when I gazed upon them, and 
betrayed my ſufferings, they ſeemed to 
ſhare with me in all my pain; and when, 


with their beauties, my brain was warmed, 
and heart rejoiced, they often ſighed and 


pitied me: but now, oh ſtrange altera- 
tion! oh! amazing change! when it 
is well known I have more wit than 
in thoſe days, and infinitely more vir- 
rue; with all my delicate reaſoning, with 
all my eloquence, with all the fire I am 
maſter of, to aſſiſt me to tell the ſtory of 
my heart, mercy on me! I do not find 
that I am fo far advanced in four hours in 
my conqueſt, as I formerly wag in one; 
do you call this ſtrange ? ſaid a beauteous 
lady, a witneſs of this diſcourſe, and who 
had three of her own children ſtanding 
| before her, all extremely handſome. In- 


deed 
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deed I do, cried I, with a meek and bum- 
ble voice; on which the lady turned to me, 
and fixing her eyes my way, rather angry 
than pleaſed; oh! Chevalier | you forget 
yourſelf, would any man in his ſenſes op- 
poſe a cauſe, of which the effect is ſo ad- 
mirable; and pointing to her children, 
behold © theſe beautrous babes, you may 
talk as long as you will in praiſe of Mi- 
ritual tenderneſs, but you ſhall never con- 
vince me that the motive can be bad, that 
is productive of ſo much good. I was ſilen- 
ced by this; after promiſing to be more 
particular at our next interview, I humbly 
hogs my leave. 
The aſſembly following, many of the 
' ſame brauties preſent, they all ſurrounded 
me, with a reſolution to puniſh me for my 
laſt converſation, in talking ſo extrava- 
gantly in favour of platonick love. Pray, 
Sir, ſaid one of the wiſeſt of the fair, if 
your arguments, in favour of ſpiritual 
tendernefs, are true; how happens it, 
that when you gentlemen take us by the 
hand to dance, and no more, we both 
ſacm better pleaſed, than when we are 
* 1 2 kept 
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kept aſunder ? now it is plain, the diffe- 
rence can only be from this touch of the 
hand ; and I am well perſuaded, that if 
we danced, and did not touch each other's 
hands, we certainly ſhould not be ſo much 
affected. To which I anſwered, with 
great quickneſs, ladies you furniſh me 
with the beſt argument in favonr of /ſþ:- 
ritual tenderneſs; you acknowledge the 


hands touched each other, therefore the 
matter of each was mutually affected; 


whereas, we have nothing to do with the 
matter in platonick love : but why ſo, 
ſaid a delicate lovely young lady be- 
fore me? To which I replied, nothing 
more eaſy to conceive — becauſe, faid I, 
of the great connection there is between 
a part of ourſelves, and all ourſelves, 
when a gentleman is honoured to dance 
with one of you beauties, and holds 
you by the hand, he remembers, that 
moment, that that hand is a part of the 
whole, and it is from the idea of the 
whole, that ſuch wonders are wrought— 
you are talking Sir, ſaid an elderly lady 
then preſent, of the whole—do you mean 
to carry your idea ſo far, without ſtop- 


ping 


I 
ping any where? on which I moſt reſpect- 
fully replied, no, madam, I do not- we 
certainly ſtop on the way; but where, 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, ſeemingly in anger? know- 
ing that lady, added I, is knowing the 


ſecret, and ſecrets of this kind ſhould only 
be told in private. 


Speaking of the doubt of the legitimacy 
of the offspring of theſe high perſonages, 
with the conſequences, reminds me of 
what JI once heard ſaid, by a man of great 
genius ; namely, that material deeds of 
tenderneſs were like a game at whit; if 
the partners continue as they are, they 
may get all the trumps, but if they change 
corners, trumps may be divided. On defir- 
ing this witty fellow to apply his mean- 
ing to ſome example, he told me—that he 
knew two honeſt mechanicks, who, after 
having drank a little too freely, com- 
plained to each other of their want of 
offspring — Said the one, I have been ten 
years married, and have no children ; to 
which the other replied, my caſe is yet 
harder than yours, for I have been mar- 
ried longer, and have none. What 
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is to be done ſaid the firſt. Done, ſaid 
the other, well warmed with punch, are we 
good friends? - And being anſwered in 
the affirmative. Do you know, my dear 
friend, ſaid he, that my hat is as good as 
yours? Why it may be fo ſaid the other, 
but what do you mean ?—Mean, replied 
he, his head ſtill growing warmer, by the 
Help of the good liquor before bim ; Why, 
let ns ſend for our wives—Well, what 
then ?—Why then, ſaid he, let us change 
them; and after looking at cach other 
with creat attention, like men whoſe 
judgments were confuſed, they mutually 
agreed their wives were ſent for—a good 
ſupper was prepared, and the punch 
marched round the four corners—till they 
were all ſo extravagantly merry, that it 
was difficult for them to know each other's 
property — My wiſe friend aſſured me, 
that they kept their words—they changed 
for a time—a ſucceſſor appeared on each 
- fide—Both pleaſed with the event, they 
took care of their little offsprings—they 
changed corners again, and are returned 
to their former ſtate; each man his own 
wife, and their infants are now as numerous 
| could 
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as could equal the dane of any honeſt 
man. 

I cannot quit this ſubject on the buſi- 
neſs of tenderneſs, without obſerving, that 
I have been often aſked by the prudent, as 
well as by the imprudent, whether from 
my knowledge in anatomy and phyſic, joĩn- 
ed to my acquaintance with the learned in 
the faculty in ſo many nations, I had not 
yet found out the ſecret to ſecure many 
from anxiety for want of poſterity ; be- 
cauſe ſuch a diſcovery would not only be 
of the higheſt concern to many indivi- 
duals, but greatly aſſiſt in the well-being 
of the ſtate; to which I anſwered, that 
much might be ſaid on this important ſub- 
ject. For notwithſtanding we daily find theſe 
great events brought about with a ſmall 
ceremony and leſs ſtudy, yet I ſhould 
have little difficulty to ſhew, that this 
knowledge is a ſcience, and requires much 
thought.—But, as I have ever obſerved, 
as well in this, as in all my other writings, 
in whatſoever language, all the delicacy 
in my power, I believe, that on this ſub- 


ject, I need not add more, than remind 
N Y 4 
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my intelligent readers, that I am to be 
found amongſt the living. 


It may not be improper for me to add 
to theſe reflections on tenderneſs, t hat the 
Turkiſh ladies, where a whole troop are 
obliged to be obedient to the will of one 
man, ſet from their education, no value 
on ſpiritual tenderneſs ; and yet, what is 
very extraordinary, there are many ex- 
amples where they ſuffer greatly in favour 
of a particular lover, I ſhall give the fol- 
lowing remarkable example. A Turkiſh 
lady, who was in the ſeraglio of a baſhaw, 
by ſome means or other, eſcaped with a 
young Turk — A crime of this kind 1s no- 
thing leſs than death on bath fides when 
taken : theſe lovers fell into the hands of 
their enemies, juſt on their endeavouring 
to eſcape in a Neapolitan ſhip — The 
young Turk, according to cuſtom, was 
ſtrangled — The young lady, by the arti- 
fice of the captain, got. off, and with her 
many valuable effects: when at ſea, the 
loſs of her lover had ſuch an effect upon her 
mind, that ſhe loſt her fight, by affliction. 

On 
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On her arriving at Naples, and being told 
by the captain, who underſtood the Turkiſh 
language, that I was on my'tour through 
Ttaly, as he had learnt by the public pa- 
pers, reſolved, if poſſible, to find me out; 
and, after prevailing on the captain to ac- 
company her, they departed from Vaples 
for Venice, and mifling of me there, they 
followed me to Bologne, and thence to Flp- 
rence, where they found me. When ar- 
rived, I was ſent for to a ſtrange lady, who 
had come after mea great way for my aſ- 
ſiſtance: on waiting on her, I ſaw a moſt 
beautiful young lady, richly adorned, after 
the Turkiſh manner; and, on examining 
her eyes, I told her, that I believed it to 
be in my power to reſtore her to her fight. 
Nolanguage can expreſs the joy that ſhe 
diſcovered at this news; I viſited her about 
ten days, when I had the pleaſure to find 
her perfectly recovered Numbers of 
the great came to viſit her; as ſhe ſpoke 
by this time a little alan, her company 
was vaſtly pleafing, as her manner was 
graceful,and her addreſs moſt amiable. One 
evening, after her ſight was reſtor'd by me, 
in a private converſation, ſhe told me her 


hiſtory, 
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hiſtory, and begged my protection. What 
the chiefly deſired of me was, that I would 
convey her into Turkey — Fearing other- 
wiſe to fall a ſacrifice to ſome young Chri- 
ſtian, @ reflection terrible in her idea ! I pro- 
miſed obedience to her will; and, in a 
few days after, carried her off in my equi- 
page, and ſent her by ſafe hands to Smyrna 
— The Neapolitan captain, who, by her 
private order, I took care to reward for 
his ſervices, returned to Naples; and the 
nobility, being afterwards informed of this 


adventure, highly applauded my con- 
duct. | 


This curious buſineſs, from the effect of 
too much tenderneſs, reminds me of the 
following excellent relation I knew 
2 man of quality, who had taken uncom- 
mon pains to ſhake the virtue of an inno- 
cent maid; but was ever anſwered, that 
her virtue was all the riches ſhe poſſeſſed 
— the would not loſe her virtue 70 be miſ- 
' refs of the whole world — Some time after, 
one of the ſervants, who was acquainted 
with her conduct, told his excellency, her 
maſter, one morning early, that this beau- 
| teous 
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teous and lovely virtuous maid was in bed 
ſleeping with the footman — The noble- 
man, on hearing of this, expreſſed his aſto- 
niſhment; inſtantly went up into their 
room, and ſurprized them together; and, 
being in a great paſſion at what he ſaw, 
ſpoke to her to this effect Thou wretch! 
what can this mean, to prefer. this fellow 
to me? I who would have made your 
fortune — The young woman raiſed her 
head, and with amazing quickneſs, gave 
this moſt excellent anſwer, (a better, in 
my judgment, never entered a buman mind) 
Be not angry, your excellency— hear 
me, for Heaven's ſake, one word! This 
young fellow may love me, becauſe be is my 


equal ; — but I fear your nn bad a 
wicked defi L*. 


This a piece of wit, calls to my 
memory, that I was once invited to a wed- 
ding, and dancing with the bride, I ob- 
ſeryed that the lady waddled in her dan- 
cing, had her petticoats a little longer than 
uſual; and, when ſeated, ſhe diſcovered a 
figure much taller than ſhe appeared to be 
when walking —— but being only a ſpec- 
tator, 
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tator, I had no right to meddle in this af- 
fair. The feaſt paſt, as uſual on theſe oc- 
caſions :. the next morning, very early, the 
| huſband, who was my acquaintance, came 
to my bed-fide, with a handkerchief in 
| his hand, ſeemingly in a great confuſion, 
and being ſeated, ſpoke to me to this ef- 
fect — Dear Chevalier; I am the moſt un- 
happy man alive — mercy on me ! my dear 
friend, ſaid I, you aftoniſh me; how came 
you here ſo early? — Early! replied he, 
did you obſerve my lady's manner of dan- 
cing — A moſt excellent lady, added I; 

on which he again replied, You don't un- 
der/tana me, drying his eyes with his hand- 
kerchief ; why, I'll tell you, my friend, 
faid he, I have this night made a diſco- 
very of the reaſon of my wife's dancing 
in ſo ſingular a manner ; and being aſked 
his meaning, he anſwered with a low and 
diſmal voice, ſhe has one leg this way, and 
the other that, making a ſemi-circle with 
his hand both ways: To all which I ſaid, 

give over this diſcourſe; ; it becomes every 
good man to be contented with ſuch things 
as he has; you ſhould remember, that a 
thouſand years ago, this lady, juſt as ſhe 


is, 
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is, was deſigned for you, and is now given 
you as a bleſſing; and as ſuch, you ought 
to receive her. With this news, he dried 
his eyes, ſighed bitterly, and reſolved to 
ſubmit to his fate. 


Talking about legs, I muſt not omit to 
mention, that I once ſaw a young lady of 
ſixteen, born with three well-ſhaped legs, 
thethird indeed was uſeleſs, and not fo big 
as the other two, had the ſame form, tho 
leſs ſenſible — This third leg took its ori- 
gin from the place of one of the other. 
Had this three-legged maiden happened 
to have been the wife of my friend, in the 
above-mention'd relation, perhaps he would 
have made ſuch heavy complaints about 
the ſhape of this lady's legs. 


Speaking of the legs of the fair, I muſt 
not neglect the feet — I once ſaw a beau- 
tiful young lady about fifteen born with- 
out arms, who had acquired, by much prac- 
tice, the power of working with her two 
great toes fine needle- work, playing at 
cards, and I was told, capable of writing 
delicately. And I will even yet make a 


tran- 
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tranſition from the feet to the hands. For 
I once, in my travels, met a young lady 
about the ſame age, who, from a fancy of 
her dear mama's, was born with nine fin- 
gers on one hand, and ſeven on the other; 
and, being curious to know what could be 
faid about this wonder, was told, that her 
mother ſaw, at a certain time of her preg- 
nancy, a figure called a Mademoiſelle, 
dancing to pleaſe her other children, by one 
of thoſe men called Savoyards, who travel- 
led with a ſhew to amuſe infants. 


It was in the ſame country, that I knew 
a gentleman that was married to his ele- 
venth wife; I never could diſcover by 
what ſecret he killed them ſo faſt; but 
this I know, that in leſs than thirty years, 
by the deaths of theſe wives, he had acqui- 
red an immenſe fortune — About twelve 
months after, I met a gentleman, Who 
was married to his ſeventh wife: on tell- 
ing him, that I had ſeen a gentleman who 
had eleven, and who knew but that it might 
be his fate? he anſwered, I ſhall leave all 
to the will of Heaven'; perhaps I am born 
to ſuffer, and I always keep in mind a good 
1 5 ſaying 
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ſaying of my mother's, That the more we 
ſuffer in this life, the leſs in the next. 


1 muſt not here omit to 1 dias it 
is extremely dangerous, in ſome nations 
where I have been, not to obey invitations 
of tenderneſs from the fair of high rank, and 
flrong paſjtons ; becauſe, if their affections 
are great, they often turn to the other ex- 
treme. I am perſuaded, there is not a 
man living better acquainted with theſe 
truths than myſelf, having had all the ad- 
vantages of dreſs, good company, and fa- 
vours received from the great, proper to 
obtain this knowledge; but, for want of 


room, I ſhall only give the following, re- 
markable relation. 


I was once invited to dine at the table 
with the huſband and his lady, where the 
cuſtom is, that the wife is ſeldom or ever 

viſible to any ſtranger, unleſs with two 
{ets of people; thoſe of palaces, which are 
above obſerving the idle cuſtom of the vul- 
gar; aſk the very loweſt of the latter, 
who pay no regard to things of this kind, 
urleſs compell'd by corporal puniſhment. 


Being 
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Being thus favoured, and well knowing 
the laws of hoſpitality, I obſerved, during 
the time we were at table, by the lady's 
converſation, that ſhe would not be very 
ſorry to ſee me without her huſband ; how- 
ever, I knew too well my ſituation, to 
diſcover, by any word or act of mine, that 
I underſtood her meaning. The ſame 
evening a woman brought me a letter from 
that lady, wherein ſhe expreſſed herſelf in 
terms filled with anger and ſurprize, at 
my not taking a proper notice of the re- 
gard ſhe ſhewed me at table, concluding 

with words to this effect — If you are a gen- 
tleman, and would avoid the reſentment 
of a lady. highly offended, I charge you, 
on your life, not to fail to meet me, at the 
time and place herein appointed — Should 
you refuſe to obey my orders, remember- 
ing the conſequence, adding, you know 
my huſband, be on your guard 


I 'was greatly aſtoniſhed at receiving this 
letter, from a lady, whom J had never ſeen 
till that day, and could not be at a loſs to 
determine how I ought to act on ſuch occa- 
ſion, from reflecting on the confidence the 
deter- 
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huſband had repoſed in me; I therefore in- 
ſtantly anſwered by word of mouth, that all 
was well, a phraſe uſually applied to theſe deli- 
cate interviews, | reſolved not to obey ; for 
however fond I was of intriguing, this 
would have been in me ſuperlatively crimi- 
nal : from the truſt the huſband had repoſed 
in me. I therefore tore the letter in pieces, 
and flattered myſelf, that the fair one, after 
a night's ſleep, would have forgot her ten- 


derneſs for me; and all would have been 
right as before. 


The next day, waiting on my friend at 
the hour of table, I enquired for his lady 
My lady, ſaid he, upon my honour I cannot 
conceive what you have done to offend her, 
but ſhe has vowed never to come where 
you are I inſtantly appeared to diſcover 
great ſurprize at this news; and after aſſuring 
him that I was not conſcious of having given 
any cauſe of offence, and was very ſorry I 
could not be ſo happy as to dine once 
more with ſo amiable a lady. Dinner being 
over, and I abroad on my uſual viſits, getting 
that evening out of my coach, to go into 
* own Lodgings, ſomebody that lay Wait 
Vor. II. 2 for 
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for me juſt as I entered, ſtruck a dragger at 
my back, which paſſed ſideways thro my 
coat, and afterwards immediately made off. 
I inſtantly ſuſpected from whence this com- 
pliment came, but yet 'twas poſſible I 
might of ſuch hear no more. The ſame 
evening, returning home at midnight, a 
man on horſe back, diſguiſed in a cloak, on 
my getting out of my coach, turned it 
aſide, and that moment fired at my head 
with a blunderbuſs, and then made off, 
Eſcaping this ſecond attack, I hegan to 
reflect, that 1 had no way to ſave my life, 
but by quitting the country, which for me was 
a painful reſolution; becauſe I had a great 
number of perſons of rank under my care, 
and my abſencecould not but beattended with 
great loſs to myſelf, and much danger to 
them. For theſe reaſons I took courage 
another day, but finding a third attack on 
my life, I was reduced to the cruel neceſſity 
of ſetting off, and leaving all behind me.—-I 
- ſhall only add to this relation, that I have 
been ſeveral times in theſe countries in equal 
danger, from the ſame cauſe, and was ever 
obliged either to accept of the invitation, 
hs the country, or ſtay at the hazard of 
my 
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my life. I muſt further obſerve, that there 
is infinite leſs danger in truſting to the 
lady's conduct, than otherwile, becauſe 
ſhe always takes care to give ſuch happy 
advice, that the huſband ſhall ever remain 
a ſtranger to the buſineſs; and thus it 
follows, that the great danger 1s not in 
meeting the lady, but in being indifferent 
about her charms; for the latter you have 
only two chances, namely, 7o quit the coun- 
try, or to expoſe your life to the greateſt danger. 


I cannot even yet leave this delicate ſub- 
ject without adding, that I once knew a 
young lady in the paroxyſm of an hiſtericł 
fit, when her hands were held by her mo- 
cher and ſervants, who told the whole hiſtory 
of her love for a young apprentice in the 
houſe, with circumſtances that ought not 
to have been told. And J once alſo knew 
another young lady of faſhion, in a dream, 
told a female companion in bed with her, 
her marriage with a footman, and ex- 
preſſed herſelf in terms of tenderneſs to her 
cotnpanion, as if it was the happy lover him- 
ſelf. I knew another remarkable buſineſs, 
_ equally worthy of a place in this work, 
Z 2 namely, 


1 

namely, an extraordinary big lady, unmarri- 
ed, who had the ill fortune to wear a ban- 
dage croſs her waiſt, on account of a little 
rupture. A lover of her's, witty, humorous 
and paſſionate, wrote her a letter, filled with 
terms of tenderneſs, painting his thoughts with 
much fire and delicacy. This extraordinary 
corpulent lady unfortunately received this 
letter when af dinner ; ſhe laughed fo immo- 
derately, that the bandage broke, and being 
in company, and not eafily removed from 
her great weight, the diſorder encreaſed 
upon her, a mortification enſued, and ended in a 
few days in her death declaring in her lateſt 
moments, that this curſed love- letter was 
the cauſe of her death It ſeems hence 
very proper, for all who write love- letters 
to ladies extremely fat, firſt to enquire 
whether they have any complaint of this ſort, 
that their lovers may not be accuſed of a 
crime ſo capital, as to ſhorten their days by 
their tales of tenderneſs. | 


I cannot finiſh theſe remarks on tender- 

[neſs better, than by relating what was once 

told me by a celebrated lady, who, in the 

f phraſe of the wits, loved without Fong 
an 
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and believed, that honour was a better ſecu- 
rity for her, of her lover, than all the cere- 
monies of the church and ſtate I once aſk- 
ed this eaſy fair one, as ſhe was an enemy to 
form, how happened it, that ſhe did not 
confine her affection to one object only; 
for we find it abſolutely impoſſible to have 


an equal fondneſs for a pair of lovers, much leſs 
a pair of dozen ? on which this kind, gene- 


rous loving lady, gave me the following 
anſwer My darling treaſure ! one of the 
 Þhraſes out of a thouſand v/ed on theſe occa- 
fions, how you talk ! — Certainly you forget 
that man is the image of the Lord. If I fee 
then this image ſighing, ſuffering at my 
feet, and reffect whoſe image he repreſents, 
ſhould I treat him unkindly, ſhould I neglect 

the copy, whoſe original we all moſt hum- 
bly revere. Man alſo is the deity of our ſex ; 
and you, yourſelf have agreed, that we are 
given to them as the greateſt of all human 
bleſſings ; blame me not, Sir; be aſſured, 
if ever I was a victim to man, it was not 
as man that I was ſo tender of him, but 
from my memory of whom be was a picture. 

On which, interrupting the lady, I ſaid, you 
80 too far, we are only ſpiritually the image 
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of the Lord. On this ſhe filenced me by 
the following obſervation—l have heard ſo, 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, before; but as I can have no 
idea of ſpiritual images, you muſt excuſe my 
continuing my regard to what I do under- 
ſtand. On which a celebrated genius then 
- preſent, who had been attentive to this diſ- 
courſe, addreſſing himſelf to the fair one; 
your argument, lady, ſaid he, in giving 
peace to man, is much the ſame as another I 
have heard, in giving peace to 4 family. 
On being deſired to explain himſelf: ſup- 
poſe, ſaid he, that I was a witty, charming 
fellow, and came into a houſe by accident, 
where there was a lady, who had a huſband 
and children. If this lady received my image 
at the bottom of her eye, and was by it ſur- 
prized at the time when her heart was not 
on its guard, and from any wild curioſity in 
her, ſhe ſhould loſe her temper, be diſre- 


ſpectful to her huſband, quarrel with the 
children, beat her ſervants, and put the 


whole family in confuſion, would it not 
become me (tho' the innocent cauſe) to do 
my beſt to reſtore peace to this family ? and 
have I not the ſame reaſon to do it, as you 


have ſhewn to Have for the ſufferings of 


yo ur 


\ 
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your deſpairing lovers? The good lady's 
peace of mind being reſtored by my care, 
ſhe would, in all probability, return to her 
duty, and be as kind, and as affectionate as 
ever to her huſband, her children, and her 
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This tender and loving lady, perceiving 
how delicately her own wit was explained, 
by a ſyſtem equally as unjuſtifiable, and as 
eaſy to be deſtroyed, ſhe could not help 
being pleafed, tho' I did not diſcover in her 
the leaſt inclination to change her opinion. 


Having, agreeable to the order I have 
laid down, I hope, ſufficiently proved, that 
fixing the attention of the fair on affairs of 
tenderneſs, 1s a certain way to gain. the 
heart, I come now to ſhew, that troubling 
their attention, when buſy on theſe deli- 
cate matters, or, in the phraſe of the wits — 
keeping their ſouls in motion, is a certain 
cure for this dangerous, though darling 
paſſion In this, I ſpeak the ſenſe of 
the philoſophers in all ages; for, as they 
all with one voice agree, that every 


paſhon of the mind, when got beyond the 
2 4. power 
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power of reaſon to govern, is a; ſpecies of 
madneſs — Love is a paſſiun, and, when it 
paſſes beyond the power of the judgment 


to command, may then be called a ſpectes 
ef madn'rſ:; and conſequently, when ar- 


rived to ſuch a height, whatſoever adds to 
this paſſion, increaſes the madneſs, and 
whatſoever calls. from it, that is, call off 
the attention, muſt not only leſſen this mad- 
neſs, but dire& the mind in the way of 
cure. Tt is for this ſpecies of tenderneſs, 
only, where reaſon isretired, and where the 
paſſion reigns alone, without the judg- 
ment—That I am to talk of remedy. Not 
for that which is inſpired by juſt affection, 
and defended by the ſtrongeſt reaſon ; for 
that would be depriving both ſexes of the 
greateſt comforts of the human ſoul. 


Many are the ways that have been pro- 
poſed to remedy this evil; ſome recom- 
mend muſic, others dancing — And laſtly, 
there are thoſe who, in my opinion, ſpeak 
with the beſt judgment, who talk of -cur- 
ing this regular paſſion, by pain; that is, 

in other words, ſo far engaging the atten- 
tion elſewhere, on ſome part of the mn, 
; ria 
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rial ſelf, that the reaſon ſhall have time to 
reaſſume its empire. 


For the ſatisfaction of many of my noble 
and intelligent readers, I ſhall now treat 
of all theſe methods of cure, and begin 
with muic —— The favourers of this me- 
thod are not the Italians; for they agree, 
that muſic is the voice of love; and, in 
defence of their own muſic, ſay that it 
is enough to hear the ſound, without un- 
derſtanding the words of their ſongs, being 
both ſeparately ſufficient to employ our at- 
tention ; and, if we labour to underſtand 
the meaning of the words, when they are 
ſinging, we loſe the joy of the muſic ; and 
it 1s the muſic only that we can call juſtly 
the voice of love. To which the Engliſh give 
this excellent anſwer ; it is neceſſary that 
the underſtanding, as well as the ear, 
ſhould be pleaſed, when others ing. Thus 
we act as rational beings ; for, by under- 
ſtanding the words of the/ong, as well as the 
muſic, our joy muſt be increaſed, and not 
diminiſhed; becauſe the muſic ceaſes 
when over, to be any thing; whereas the 
other often dwells in our memory, and 
| gives 
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gives us comfort when the muſic is for- 


got; and, it is this laſt ſort of muſic, 
accompanied with words to be underſtood, 


that is ſaid to be an aſſiſtant 1 in the cure of 
love; becauſe the intention is often em- 
Poges, when the muſic 1s over. 


With regard to the next remedy, name- 
ly, dancing, I have, indeed, a large field 
to ſpeak of ; but, before I ſhall give my 
thoughts in favour of dancing, agreeable to 
my — | in the title page of this work, 
I ſhal) relate the following remarkable in- 
ſtance of the cure of an immoderate ten- 


derneſs of a beauteous lady by dancing. 


I was at the wedding of a young officer, 
and a beauteous young lady: who had 
not been married above ſeven or eight days, 
before there came an order from the go- 
vernment for the officer to croſs the ſea 

for the ſervice of the ſtate : I was in com- 
pany with this new-married couple the 
very evening that was fixed for the huſ- 
band's departure. The anxiety of the lady 
was ſo exceſſive, that ſhe was continually 
in fits, weeping bitterly, and diſcovering 

INI much 
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much ſorrow, as to excite pity from all 
about her. The officer and myſelf ſaid 
all that was poſſible to eaſe her afflicted 
heart, but to no purpoſe; ſhe was deter- 
mined to die: for, in the abſence of her 
huſband, it was impoſſible for her to live 
one day. At length, about ſeven in the 
evening, notice came that the boat was 
ready to carry him off; the wind was fair, 
and all fit to fail. The lady, at this 
news, appeared like one diſtracted, talked 
wildly, fighed heavily, and all diſcovered 
that her reaſon was in danger, from the 

exceſs of her grief. At laſt, overcome 
with paſſion, ſhe once more fainted, and 
was laid upon the bed in a dying poſition: 
her dear huſband took this opportunity of 
departing, which appeared to be as ſo- 
lemn as Jafeir's parting with Belvidera in 
Venice Preſerved, when going to death; leav- 
ing me with ſeveral ladies, his friends, to 
endeavour to reſtore her to herſelf, and 
ave her from the grave. Being ſeated by 
her, with all the gravity proper to ſo me- 
lancholy an occaſion, I obſerved, in a ſhort 
time, that the lady breathed with leſs dif- 
ficulty ; and turning her eyes towards me, 

and 
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and with a deep figh, aſked where was her 
darling huſband, To which I anſwered, 
that he was already at ſea, with a fair 
wind ; and, if the loved him; ſhe ſhould 
remember that ſhe was the half of him- 
ſelf, and ſhe could not well injure one half 
without injuring the whole : therefore, if 
the really loved him, ſhe would not wrong 
that half which was abſent, by deſtroying 
the other which remained with her, This 
innocent thought had all its weight ; her 
eyes became drier ; her heart appeared, by 
her pulſe, to beat with greater temper- 
ance, and ſhe breathed with leſs pain. By 
degrees we got this beauteous fair one off 
the bed, when ſhe became much more 
calm. The violent motion of her blood 
was greatly abated, and I perceived with 
joy, that ſhe was on the way to be again 
herſelf. Finding her in ſo happy a way 
of recovery, I turned my eyes upon her 
with all the circumſtances of the moſt re- 
ſpectful modeſty, and ſpoke to her to the 
following effect — Excellent amiable lady ! 
what think you now of a little muſic ? J 
have been often told, that mu/ic is the vor ce 


of love; ſuppoſe, even lady, that we add a 
little 
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little dancing to this muſic. You, have 
often heard me ſay, that the beſt cure for 
violent tenderneſs is to put the /ady's ſau! 
in motion; and what can do it more inno- 
cently than a dance? On this the beau- 
teous fair one raiſed her heavy-eyelids, and 
turned her face my way, betraying all the 
afflictions of a wounded heart, and, for a 
time, ſeemed loſt in thought. At length 
{he lifted up her pretty head—Her charm- 
ing eyes again appeared with that of their 
accuſtomed brightneſs ; her colour came, 
and all diſcovered, that her griefs were dif- 
appearing, and that dreadful ſtorm, that 

had expoſed her precious life to fo much 
danger, was now near over. At laſt, with a 
gentle ſmile, ſhe ſaid, ;u/t as we are told of the 
picture of patient Grigale, who diſcovered a 
pleaſing countenance and conſenting heart 


Dear Chevalier ! I muſt in all be adviſed 
by you. 


Thus encouraged to proceed in my at 
tempt, and finding all ſigns of the lady's 
death entirely diſappeared, I gave-imme- 
diate orders for muſic, for more company, 


and a ſupper, When all with the latter 
” was 
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was ready, my next ſtep was to employ all 
my eloquence to perſuade her, that eating 
was not always a bad remedy for love. 
The whole ceremony of ſupper being over, 
and by my tender ſayings and addreſs hay- 
ing perſuaded the fair one to give proofs at 
table, that life was a little longer worthy 
her care. About eleven I opened the Ball; 
about twelve our dying beauty joined in 
the dance ; about three in the morning, 
what with my arguments, and the amaz- 
ing effects of this moſt innocent and de- 
lightful exerciſe, ſne appeared in the high- 
eſt ſpirits: but alas! all human comforts 
are uncertain; for the huſband, who had 
been ſome hours at ſea, was by contrary 
winds drove back, and put again on ſhore, 
juſt at the time that his dear loving lady 
had almoſt forgot that he ever exiſted; 
but let me be underſtood, not for want of 
love of him ; for that might call in doubt 


the ſyſtem I have ſo long, and I hope fo 
well defended, namely, that the fair can- 
not err by follewing their cwn will, but by 
that of others ; becauſe I was her teacher, 
therefore it was my will ſhe followed, 


and not her own . But, from 
| the 
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the effect of muſic, and dancing, in calling 
off her attention, by keeping her ſoul in mo- 
son. | 


This happy huſband now, as I have ſaid, 
again on . ſhore, expecting to find his dear 
diſtracted lady in a ſtate of deſpair, if not 
dead, trembled every ſtep he ſet on his way 
home; being at length arrived at his own 
door, and hearing muſic above in his dining- 
room, and the ſound of many feet on the 
floor, he appeared for a time to be in muck 
aſtoniſhment, mſomuch that he was ſcarce 
himſelf from the greatneſs of his ſurprize. 
At length venturing to knock ſoftly, the door 
being opened, the ſervant, on ſeeing him, 
turned pale, not knowing whether 'twas his 
maſter, or his ghoſt. The maſter leaving 
the ſervant below to refle& on theſe things, 
tripped ſlowly up ſtairs, and opened the 
dining-room door, juſt in the middle of an 
admirable dance; and the firſt object he be- 
held was his lady, as merry as the reſt 
I'll leave my readers to judge of the beauty 
of this ſcene. The muſicians ſuddenly 
ſtopped, on beholding the maſter of the 
houſe, The lady fixed both her hands in 

thote 
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thoſe of her partner, raiſed them on high, 
and gazed upon him, juſt like the repre- 
ſentation between Hamlet and tbe queen, on 
the appearance of the git; and the huſ- 
band's ſituation well anſwered that of the 
ghoſt. At length ſhe ſuddenly quitted her 
partner, flew into his arms, and wept for 
joy. The dear happy huſband was fo 
puzzled how to judge of this mark of tender- 
neſs, that he did not meet her half way with 
his arms open, as became him on ſo joyous an 
occaſion, but received her, and ſupported 
her only from falling on the ground, with- 
out any ſign of great comfort. I perceiv- 
ing this, and well remembring that I had 
been the conductor of all this buſineſs, ran 
inſtantly to them both, ſeated the lady in a 
great chair, called for cordials to comfort 
her, and told the huſband, that he ought 
to fall before me on bis knees; for that he 
vas to me alone indebted for the life of his 
lady ; adding, that without my aid we had, 
in all probability, been now mourners for 
the loſs of her. The good huſband was 
not in a ſituation to reaſon much upon this 
affair; he ſeemed to believe me at my 
word, proepiving, in a little time, . 
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lady began to be again herſelf, partly from 
her good underſtanding, and partly perhaps 
from turning an ear my way, and being at- 
tentive a ſecond time to the goodneſs of my 
doctrine. I called out, without any regard 
to her huſband's ſituation or commands, 
for the muſic to play; crying out to all the 
aſſembly, Let us call this @ ſecond wedding, 
and let us be all as merry as we were at the 
firſt. The whole company highly applaud- 
ed this thought. The lady that inſtantrevived 
at my expreſſions, and gladneſs was ſeen in 
every face. The huſband indeed did not 
ſhew ſo much of the lover as might have 
been expected, from a man who ſaw his 
beloved lady ſo ſurprizingly revived, and who 
but a few hours before appeared to be ſo 
near her end. However, by a little of my 
reaſoning, aſſiſted by ſome good punch, 
then moving about the room, we warmed 
his brain, and from the connection there 
ever was between the heart and the brain, 
as the latter grew warmer, the former 
kept cloſer, and ſhared part of the joy. 
Thus by degrees we got the huſband 
to mix in our dance. His kind lady, to 
* convince him of her deſire to pleaſe, imita- 
ted his example. The whole ended as uſu- 
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al on theſe occaſions—The huſband and his 
lady retired to their apartments ; to wait 
the change of tlie wind, and 1 have 

much reaſon to hope, from my induſtry, 
that he had time to perſuade the fair one 
to ſubmit to his abſence, with leſs danger 
of the loſs of her life. 


Thus we ſee the great power of muſic 
and dancing, in removing thoſe heavy ſor- 
rows ariſing from violent tenderneſs ; 'I 
could give numberleſs inſtances of the 
wonders this way brought about — and 
all by its amazing power of keeping the ſoul 
of the fair in motion — but I have no room 
in this volume to mention them; there- 
fore ſhall now proceed to ſpeak more 
largely on the virtues of dancing, and doubt 
not but to demonſtrate, that dancing is 
eſſential to the happineſs of both ſexes, 
in body and mind. 


I -firſt obſerve, that whatſoever ſets 
the blood in gentle motion, without pain, 
is greatly conducive to our healths. Danc- 
ing is not only a great means of procure 
ing us health, of improving our genius, 

and enabling us to reflect with greater 
| judgment, 


- 
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judgment, | but we are leſs liable to fall 
into error. And that I may proceed with 
order, on ſo important a concern, I ſhall 
begin with infants This exerciſe is not 
only eſſential to their healths, and to their 
4 by enabling them to breath freely, 
to carry their heads elevated (without ſay- 
ing one word of their advantages in figure 
and addreſs) but aſſiſt in the ſupplies be- 
ing carried regularly thro every part of the 
body, hence numberleſs diſorders are 
avoided ; but the mind of all ſuch, awſt,' 
by dancing, be greatly improved ; becauſe 
it takes off from the pain of ſtudy, it 
gives a relaxation to the fatigues of think= 
ing, ſo as to encourage them to return to 
their ſtudies with new vigour. And thus, 
very often find, the fineſt genius amongſt 
infants, is by degrees brough#to perfec- 
tion, which otherwiſe might probably be 
loſt. For me, I declare that I have ever 
remarked, ' that infants of fine genius, 
and much fire and vivacity, ſuffer greatly 
by dry ſtudy, and all for want of this ad- 
mirable relief; they have been even be- 
lieved, by their maſters, to have an error 
in their judgment, and by them conſſder- 
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ed as ungovernable and unworthy; 
whereas, in truth, they had a better un- 
derſtanding, in proportion to themſelves, 


but only for want of the admirable 


relaxation of dancing, had not patience 
to bear the pain of reffecting, on ſubjects 
that could no way, as they thought, improve 


their genius; and it is thus, that ſome of 


the brighteſt capacities, amongſt infants, 
are diſregarded ; and as they grow up, thro 


fault of education, they become libertines, 


and dangerous to ſociety. 


T ſhall now endeavour to ſhew, that 
the advantages of dancing are equally 


great to grown perſons, and in my opi- 


nion eſſential to their well-being in this 
life, and I make no doubt but that I 
hall be able to make it appear, that our 


well being in the next world greatly 


depends on this admirable exerciſe. By 


dancing we ceaſe to think of our afflic- 


tions, and that way eaſe the pains of life; 


we give over, for a time, reflecting on 


our griefs, and we are then better enabled to 


- ſupport them, becauſe they are not ſo long 


* objects of our attention. That danc- 
ing 
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ing procur es more effectually theſe defire 
able ends, than riding or walking, is 
evident, becauſe the former requires little 
or no thought, but both the latter keep 
our minds in a perpetual ſtate of reflec- 
tion. With regard to its conſequences for 
our peace hereafter, it enables us to keep 
up our courage, and to ſupport thoſe re- 
flections, ariſing from the calamities of 
want, till the remedy is found out; 
whereas, without this relief, how man 
have I known, who have fallen into deſ- 
pair; and neglected their duties in reli- 
gion, ſo eſſential to the happineſs of the 
ſoul, and ſome have even put an end to 
their own lives. This has been given as 
2 reaſon why, in thoſe nations, where 
dancing is more practiſed than with us, that 
we haye fewer examples of ſelf- murder. 
And, indeed, I never knew a man, who 


loved dancing, put a period to ys own 
life, 


hs far with regard to its advantages 
in the other world. With reſpect to this, 
ſo large a field have I to talk on, that I 
could fill a volume in its praiſe ;. it ſets 
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the blood gently in motion, and cauſes its 
particles to be ſo well divided, and the 
whole maſs ſo regularly to mix, that the 
ſupplies thro the ſeveral parts af the body 
are continued in the moſt perfect order, and 
thus we are ſecured from numberleſs dan- 
gerous diforders. I have ever remarked, 
that the gout, rheumatiſm, gravel, head- 
ach, and many other diſeaſes, are leſs fre- 
quent in thoſe countries, where dancing 
is more practiſed. than with us; and in 
many nations,' in proportion to the great- 
neſs of theſe exerciſes, theſe dreadful com- 
plaints are more or leſs to be found ; and, 
I believe, I ſhould have little difficulty to 
prove, that two thirds of the diſtempers 
of the human body would be avoided, if 
dancing was practiſed as I would recom- 
mend it. With regard to the impove- 
ment of our genius, nothing is more 
clear; becauſe if the motion of the blood 
is encreaſed, by any other exerciſe that 
demands thought ; or if it be increaſed 
by pain, it cannot have the effect as by 
dancing z becauſe here the judgment is 
preſerved, and the mind no way attentive 


on particular objects: and yer more 1 * 
add, 
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add, that it is a great help, not only to 


make our- days paſs away to a great age, 
with leſs Aer of diſeaſes, but I queſtion 
whether a man of eighty, of a ſober life, 
for of ſuch only I would be underſtood, who 
practiſed dancing as he ought, would not 
he younger in conſtitution than we gene- 
rally find men of fifty; for my own part, 
I found this ſo true, with regard to my- 

felf, that though I have paſſed a little the 


meridian of life, from the practice 6f 


dancing (for a little merit in which I am 
ſo well known) I am not only, in conſti- 
tution, equal with any man half my age, 
but I am, and ever. was, freed from every 
one of the above-mentioned diſorders, 


which brings ſo many of my Wh 
to their latter end. 


- Were I to confine theſe reflections, in 
favour of dancing, to' the fair only, I 
could ſpeak whole days on its advantages 
to that amiable ſex ; but for want of room 
in this volume, ſhall only add to what I 
have ſaid in general, of the peace it gives 
to the mind, in this world, and the proſ- 
pect in conſequence of that heteafter, by 
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not only enabling them to endure with 
greater eaſe the pains of life, but it por- 
cures them health — ſtrengthens their 
memory —fortifies their genius — gives a 
fair colour to their faces — adds luſtre to 
their eyes—diſplays their graces in the moſt 
advantageous light, and impowers them, 
with our ſex, to do the greateſt wonders. 
And if any ſhould doubt of theſe truths, 
I give this for anſwer; which I hope will 
ever filence all ſuch unhoppy unbelievers. We 
know in painting from the life (I have ſeen 
it.in Rome, and in various other academies) 
the ſtudents are ſeated in a circle, -and the 
man or woman fixed on a table in a parti- 
cular poſition, and maintaining the ſame 
poſition, every ſtudent in the whole circle, 
though ſeveral hundreds are: employed-in 
drawing, each one draws a different figure ; 
here comes the application; if we. ſee a 
beauty in one poſition, and receive her 
image at the bottom of our eye, as inno- 
cent variety 1s ever, agreed, by the wiſe of 
all nations, to be eſſential to the happi- 
neſs of man, if the impreſſion of a 
lady in one beautiful attitude, ſhould be 
ſufficiently powerful to diſturb our 1 
| ow 
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how infinitely more ſo in the ackion of 


dancing, when we ſee her in fo many 

different attitudes; and thus, if the front 

view does not make a conqueſt in our 

hearts, the ſide view may, and by every 
poſition, in every turn, there is a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of new images ſtriking at the 
bottom of our eyes; and if any one of 
theſe images ſhould chance to ſtrike the 

eye, when the door of our hearts is un- 

guarded, wh:ch may eaſily happen in dancing, 

from the relaxation it gives the thought. 

We all then muſt agree, that the ad- 

vantages of dancing to the fair, is of the 

higheſt importance, becauſe we are hence 
engaged with greater certainty, to acknow- 

ledge and revere their charms, and moſt 
e K to their power. 


To return to the cure of an ungovern- 
able paſſion of tenderneſs, by keeping the. 
ſoul of the female in motion, and that 
way calling off their attention, I come now 
to the third remedy, which I would never 
recommend, for the love I bear the fair; 
but when all other remedies fail of a cure 


Of 
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Of a remedy of this kind here follows one 


admirable I ever met with. 


- 


0 A nobleman abroad, who did me the ho- 
nour of his friendſhip, told me, that he 
was of all men the moſt miſerable, for 
he feared that his lady diſhonoured him. 
The phraſe ſhocked me, being fo remark- 
able an advocate for that ſex; however, I was 
determined, on this occaſion, to diſplay 
the force of my genius, and told his ex- 
cellency, that if he would pleaſe to take 
my advice, I would recommend to him a 
certain. remedy for this evil; and being aſk- 
ed my meaning, after demanding of him 
whether his lady loved muſic or dancing ? 
and being anſwered in the negative in 
both; I ſaid there was a third remedy to 
{et the ſoul of the lady in motion, which 
was admirable to the cure of thoſe com- 
plants: His excellency deſirous of know- 

ng this ſecret ; I replied, that he ſhould 
we ack and begged that he would per- 
mit his phyſician to meet me next day 
at his table, and I would open my heart 
to him. 


This 
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This being agreed to, the time arriv= 
ed, and my brother doctor making up 
the third man, I ſpoke to him to this 
effect: You have heard, Sir, ſaid I, of 
the motive of our preſent conſultation : his 
excellency is uneaſy about the conduct of 
his lady; I have told him often, that the 
cure for this extraordinary tenderneſs of 
his lady, was by putting her ſoul in mo- 
tion. That his excellency had employed 
every method in his power without fuc- 
ceſs : that the moſt eaſy means to procure 
this effect, namely, dancing and muſic, 
could be of no uſe here, as the lady was 
an enemy to both ; therefore, when eaſy 
means cannot ſucceed in the cure, we muſt 
recommend thoſe which are more violent; 
and being once more deſired to explain my- 
felf, I told him, that 1 had thought of a re- 
medy that never yet entered the imagination 
of man, nor even my own till the prece- 
ding day: a remedy ! faid I, of ſuch cer- 
tainty in its ſucceſs, that it carries with ĩt 
three excellent virtues, namely, that it 
will call off the lady's attention by ſerting 
ber * in motion: that it will infallibly 
| free 
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free his excellency, her lord, from all fears 
ber conduct; and- laſtly, ſaid I, brother, 
which, by the bye, is none of the leuſt confide- 
rution; you, as the: inſtrument of this 
good, ſhall be amply rewarded. His ex- 
celleney and my brother doctor, half aſto- 
niſhed at this news, diſcovered the utmoſt 
impatience to hear my tale. At length, 
turning myfelf to my brother doctor, I 
ſpoke to this effect: Have you an abſolute 
government over the lady's conſtitution; 

and being anſwered in the affirmative, 1 thus 
proceeded : Do you wait upon her this al- 
ternoon, and, after feeling her pulſe, aſ- 
ſure her, as becomes you, that all is not 
right in her health; and that it was proper 
for her to go to bed, and to apply to the 
calf of each leg 4 "ſmall Bl er. The 
marvels to be expe&ed from ad remedy 
are eaſy to conceive ; for the mind of the 
lady, or, which is the ſame thing, the ſoul 
of the lady, will be directed towards her 
extremities, and her attention will be en- 
tirely called off from thoſe oljocts whichgave 
his excellency ſo much pain. His excel- 
lency, from remembring where the atten- 
tion of his lady will be, during her cure, 
moſt 
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moſt certainly will have peace of mind: 
and, laſtly, ſaid I, brother, you will get 
. and my council will be applauded. 


7 


His excellency ſmiled at the novelty of 
the thought, and the doctor was not angry 
that I meddled in his preſcriptions ; be- 
cauſe this was an advice that muſt tend to 
his own advantage : for me, I had no other 

views but the pleaſure of doing good, and 
the reflection that virtue carries its own 
reward; I did not expect that this 
remedy would be accepted for the love I 
bear the fair; but I was in hopes, by 
this reſpectful ſatyr, to call him to him- 
ſelf; to give peace to his mind, by divert- 
ing his attention, and, at the ſame time 
diſcover to my brother, what wonders 
we might do in deſperate diſeaſes. 


I come now in order to ſpeak of that 
dangerous paſſion, called jealouſy, a ſub- 
ject, I hope, to treat of in ſuch a manner, 
that cannot fail of being moſt agreeable to 
my intelligent readers. 


I tay: 
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I lay it down as a certain rule for the 
fair, that the happineſs in the married 
life chiefly depends on maintaining the 
lover in the huſband ; and the way to ob- 
tain this, is to ſeem, at leaſt to believe, 
that all he ſays and does is right; becauſe 
every man naturally wiſhes for peace in 
his own mind; and if that peace is diſ- 
turbed, no matter for the cauſe, juſt or un- 
juſt, it is certain he will go where he can 
find it; and if he cannot find it at home, 
that home muſt be neceſſarily painful to 
him. Beſides, we all wiſh that the fair 
ſhould be ſtrangers to our follies; and if 
a wife, above all, diſcovers that ſhe is no 
| ftranger to them, the pride of man is ſuch, 
chat he looks upon this notice as an inſult 
offered to his judgment; and thus regards 
with horror that woman that he was 
ſworn to love ; whereas, if the wife has 
' prudence, and wiſhes to preſerve his heart 
for herſelf, it muſt be with gentleneſs, 
meekneſs, and affection, and never diſ- 
cover, by any ſignal whatſoever, that ſhe 
believes he does wrong, though ſbe ſaw 


with ber eyes, as we are told of the lady 
_— in 


. 
in the Careleſs Huſband ; becauſe no man 
in his ſenſes will incline to return evil for 


good; as we have ſeen by the good effect 
of that lady's conduct; and this goodneſs 
of his lady will, in his intervals of paſſion, 
ſo affect his mind, as to make him often 
remember, that he ſometimes does tbat 
which is not right; and the moment he 
begins to be conſcions of his errors, 
His-reaſon is on the road to reaſſume its 
empire — he will return back to himſelf; 
he will meet his wife with joy, on the 
way; will ſtudy to forget his foibles, and 
reward her love. 


It ĩs dreadful to reflect on the horrors of 
jealouſy, and the heavy ruin that this un- 
ungovernable paſſion brings on families 
and yet this paſſion, rightly conſidered, is 
no more than love carried to exceſs —— 
However defirable tenderneſs is to a think - 
ing man, here, as I have ſaid above, it makes 
us negle& the very object that we are 
dound to regard, above all others, becauſe 
they make that very paſſion, which ought 
to be our greateſt joy, the deſtroyer of our 
peace. We ſee, in common life, how 

wretched 
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wretched-we are, hen miſtruſtful one of 
another? How inſinitely more ſo then in af- 
fairs of this kind, where mutual tenderneſs 
ought to be the cordial of our lives; and 
when that is wanting, that houſe is a bouſe 
of ſorrow. It is not ſufficient for the lady to 
fay, that there is love enough in the houſe 
when it is all on her fide: ſhould ſhe 
divide it, and give half of it to her huſ- 
band; and there is no other way of giving 
that half, but on appearing, at leaſt, to 
believe, that all the huſband ſays and does is 
right. The ladies, whoſe cauſe I was ever 
remarkable for defending, may, if they 
pleaſe, call this a terrible ſentence ; but 
my experience in the world has long ſince 
taught me, that this is the only way to 
.call a huſband back to himſelf; becauſe 
man will ever regard with diſlike, that lady 
he wiſhes to think he does right, who 
tells him that he does wrong; for, as it 
has been ſaid, by a very great author, 
that there is nothing ſo difficult as to 
tell a friend his faults, who is not in- 
clined to hear them, and much leſs deſi- 
rous that we ſhould know them; we often 
- loſe that way a friend that we want to pre- 
ſerve; for however pleaſing advice is a 
alked, 


1 
aſked, it is ſeldom pleaſing when given 
unaſked; if this is true amongſt friends in 
our ſex, how much more ſo muſt it be in 
the married ſtate? let me therefore, as an 
experienced man, with becoming meek= 
neſs and reſpect, adviſe all the married la- 
dies of rank and condition, to whom alone 
Iſpeak; for thoſe of the lower claſs do not 
come under my conſideration; that they would 
artfully conceal all theſe foibles of their 
huſbands ; that they would never diſcover 
to them, that they have the leaſt doubt of 
their affection; that to all others they 
would throw a veil over their errors, and 
plead on all occafions in their defence, 
as one whoſe happineſs depends on the 
ſupport of that cauſe; and, to compleat 
all, let them remember never to be out of 
humour with themſelyes, but to main- 
tain ſo high an opinion of their own merit, 
as to be indifferent to thoſe -who do not 
know its value. This reſolution will give 
theſe ladies infinite ſatisfaction in all oc- 
currences in life: it will ſecure them ſo 
well their reaſon, as never to permit any 
. Jealous fears to deprive them of their 


peace; and, to ſum up oo I moſt humbly | 
recom- 
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recommend, that they would ever obſerve 
that golden rule amongſt the great lovers 
abroad, the courtiers and high perſonages, 
advance in tenderneſs as tbe lover 
advances, retire from tenderneſs as the lover 
retires — Thus, in the former, they. will 
meet the joys, and in the latter, they will 
avoid the pains ; but, if the one advances 
when the other retires, the firſt ſuffers by 
purſuing the impoſſible, and the laſt is ae. 
pleaſed by being purſued. _ 


From what I have ſaid, I hope it will 
not appear, that I have, in any manner, 
changed my opinion in favour of the fair, 
namely, that that ſex never err by following 
their own will, but by that of others ; becauſe 
I have ſhewn, that the huſband is the ag- 
greſſor, and not the wife; and, if the lady 
has erred by her exceſſive love, the huf- 
band is the cauſe by his neglect of it; thus 
the fair are in all excuſed, and the man 
alone is to blame. 


Amongſt. a thouſand inſtances that I 
could give within my. own knowledge, I 
ſhall only for want of room give the two 

follow- 
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followings nich are moſt excellent for 
my deſign, and ſhew to demonſtration, the 
juſtneſs of all IJ have related. 

I knew a lady of great quality, whoſe 
lord was immenſely rich, who, by ſcatter- 
ing his deeds of tenderneſs abroad, de- 
prived his lady of her lawful right ; com- 
ing home one night late, he ſaw in the 
kitchen a trifling maid ſervant, and being 
in a loving humour, he tobk her by the 
arm, and marched with her to ſee his 
horſes in the ſtable—His lady knowing his 
knock at the door, and ſurprized at his 
not approaching her apartments, indiſ- 
creetly got out of bed, threw on her 
night-gown, and went down ſtairs, in 
hopes to find the true cauſe of her lord's 
not appearing — paſſing by the hall, ſhe 
there found a candle burning, and the ſer- 
vants aſleep ; when looking from the hall, 
through the window, ſhe ſaw a light 
in a ſtable, where ſhe knew could 
not be the coach-horſes employed in 
the ſervice of the day — Being at this ſur- 
prized, the tripped in the dark, croſſed 
the yard, and when reached the ſtable 
window, ſeeing her lord and the maid to- 
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gether in a very unbecoming ſituation, at leaſt 
For ber to ſee, ſhe cried out with great 
violence, My lord! my lord! I am a- 
ſhamed of you! Her lord aſtoniſhed at 
hearing her voice, and at the ſame time 
extremely angry at his lady's unwelcome 
viſit, raiſed himſelf from the earth, and in 
terms of fury, commanded her inſtantly to 
go to bed: his lady indeed did obey ; but 
behold the conſequence, from that mo- 
ment, he reſolved never to forgive her, 
to quit her bed from that inſtant ; and to 
this hour he has kept his word. He took 
the girl that he had in the ſtable into high 
keeping, and planted in her company ſe- 
veral ſons and daughters; maintained her 
and them in a very noble equipage, whilſt 
he allowed his own lady only a few hun- 


dred pounds a year to keep her from po- 
verty and contempt. 


IL ſhall make no other remarks on this 
ſingular adventure, than that if this lady 
had continued in bed, and never troubled 
herſelf about the buſineſs of the ſtable, 
but received him, at his own hour, with 
all duty and affettton, not even to ſeem to 
| know 
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know of any foible of this kind, me 
would have avoided numberleſs of, the 
moſt heavy woes, and lived in her uſual 


grandeur and reſpect. Her imprudence 


in oppoſing Her lord's pleaſure brought all 
this miſery upon her. An admirable leſ- 
ſon for all the charming ſex, ever to be 
blind to all the follies of him, they have 
fworn to obey: J have elſewhere ſhewn to 
a demonſtration, in my introduction to this 
relation, that there is no other remedy to 
reclaim the heart of man, and call him 
to himſelf, but tenderneſs and teſpect, 
and a reſolution to ſeem at leaſt to believe 


that all the huſband ſays and does is right. 


The next of the exorbitant folly of jea- 
louſy, which I have room to give in this 
volume, is the following, as worthy of atten- 
tion as the preceding I knew a mar- 
ried lady, who, from an extravagant love 


of her huſband, was ſo exceſſive jealous of 


him on all occaſions, that ſhe deprived 
him of all peace, brought him almoſt -to 
want, and often expoſed his life to the 
greateſt danger He was a gentleman 
remarkable for a fine perſon, for a great 
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wit, had the moſt perfect knowledge of 
the world ; and, to ſum up all, was maſ- 
ter of the moſt amiable addreſs: a man of 
this caſt ever was, and ever will be a man 

of gallantry ; becauſe, as he is pleaſing to 
| the eyes of others, charming and enter- 
taining in his converſation, he muſt feel 
by degrees his own merit, and a conſciouſ- 
neſs of {uch excellent qualities, when nou- 
riſhed by delicate flattery, muſt unavoid- 
ably. engage him to ſet ſuch a value on 
himſelf, that whoever wants to leſſen that 
value, muſt fall in his opinion: I ſay, a 
man of this genius, of theſe happy quali- 
tics, which. muſt make him every where 

defired, and eſteemed, is the man on earth 
the moſt improper for a jealous wife; be- 
cauſe, by being by others flattered, he is 
taught to flatter others; and, as flattery 
has an irreſiſtible power with both ſexes, 
as have eljcwhere ſufficiently proved, when 
with delicacy and the afpearance of truth, 
the wife, above all, ſhould indulge that 
opinion, by engaging her huſband to 
think well of himſelf, and cauſe him to 
conclude from thence the greatneſs of her 

e if, I ſay, 50 fails. in this, and 
: inſtead 


inſtead of giving him joy on all occaſions, 
is buſied in giving him pain, ſhe muſt by 
him be judged unworthy in his eye, and 
her preſence moſt hateful to him. This 
huſband was thus made, of all men, the 
moſt unhappy when at bome; and, as miſery 
we all wiſh to avoid, there was no way for 
him to eſcape, but by flying where his 
lady could have no power to deſtroy his 
peace. He was far from being a vicious 
man ; for take him for all and all, I never 
knew a man of fewer vices, or of greater 
virtues, he was ſober, ſtudious, induſtrious 
to 4 fault; he was ſo good-natured, and 
ſo remarkably eaſy in his temper, that no- 
thing could ruffle him, unleſs what called 
his judgment and conduct in queſtion ; 
and he believed whoever did this did 
wrong, not from any idle vanity in him- 
ſelf ; for he was bred a. ſcholar, and maſter 
of as many branches of uſeful knowledge as the 
man who lives; but from his having been 
ſo often aflured almoſt to his own beart's 
conviction, that the voice of the world was 
in his favour ; his principles were natu- 
rally juſt, to a degree; and, if ever he ap- 
peared to err in this, it was not the dic- 
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tates of his own heart, but that of neceſ- 
ſity This gentleman, this unhappy 
kuſband, who wanted not goodneſs of 
heart in all his deeds, neither did he in- 
cline to deprive his lady of his juſt affec- 
tion, as his natural tendency to love and 
reſpect could not be encouraged by his 
own lady, being of a diſpoſition ſerious 
and proud, and - believed, for, want of 
thought, that affection was to be command- 
ed — mo::Rrous folly ! it cannot be wonder- 
cd, that he ſought for happineſs where it 
was to -be found; for his home, by his 
lady's foibes, was tbe houſe of jorrow. — 
This man, this huſband, this admired 
lover — the beſt companion for the fair; 
for his manner; the delicacy of his diſ- 
courſe ; his choice of words; his inimi- 
table adärefs ; that it would be difficult to 
find his equal amongſt men Being 
one morning at tea with a young lady; 
and ſome were idle enough to ſuppoſe, that 
that viſit had continued ſince the preceding 
night, a treacherous ſervant informing his 
dear jealeus lady of the fituation and com- 
pany of his maſter, ſo affected her, that 
without reflecting on the conſequences, the 


came 
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came furiouſly into the room, tore the 
lady's cap, and abuſed her in the moſt 
dreadful terms, and imitated ſo wuch the 
lady in the new play of the Jealous Wife, 
that it ſeems as if the author had borrow- 
ed the chief of his plot from this lady. 
The event proved, that the abuſed lady 
was irreparably injured— the huſband ex- 
2 to the greateſt danger; and, in con- 
equence, ruin attended all his concerns, 
but with this difference with regard to the 
above-mentioned play, that the lady there, 
before the curtain fell, diſcovered her er- 
ror; but here, though the curtain is not 
fallen, — that is, neither her own, nor her 
buſband's eyes are yet cloſed— The lady, the 
heroine of this relation, is not yet con- 
vinced that ſhe has done wrong, though 
it is demonſtrable, that from this cauſe 


only, ſhe has brought on her own, and 
her huſband's deſtruction. 


The next inſtance of the power of 
jealouſy, in my ſenſe, deſerves the 
higheſt attention of my readers; I once 
was acquainted, in my travels, with a 
married lady of great diſtinction, of the 

. 
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fineſt accompliſhments, who had every 
grace to charm and infpire tenderneſs in the 
heart of man ; having the happieſt figure ; ; 
talked in terms the moſt delightful in 
every ſentence; diſplayed a moſt admir- 
able genius, painted her thoughts with the 
moſt engaging delicacy, and was in all ſo 
perfect, that the eye of man could not 
behold her without fear, without love, 
and without pain: This pretty, tender, 
lovely, charming, endearing, raviſhing 
beauty; this engaging ſoftneſs, this in- 
eſtimable fair one, kept her dear loving 
huſband in continual anxiety, he not dar- 
ing to leave her a moment for fear of ſome 
unlawful attack on her virtue. The young 
fellows employed every artifice to get ac- 
quainted with this gentleman, for the love 
they had for his lady The lady her- 
ſelf, though the loved hve huſband, yet 
being conſcious of her excellent endow- 
ments, could not avoid being pleaſed to 
find the number of her admirers daily to 
encreaſe When the huſband thought 
himſelf in the greateſt danger, his mind 
in perpetual torment, the virtue of his 


lady hourly in - the moſt eminent 
peril ; 
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peril; a change for him, a happy change 
arrived, Which eaſed him of all his pain, 
though fatal to his beauteous lady; ſome 
little accident, by a cold, fell in her noſe, 
which in a few months ended in its entire 
loſs. This misfortune, however terrible 
to the lady, gave an amazing quiet to the 
husband's mind: I ſaw her afterwards with 
a bandage over her face, to conceal her 
deformity ; and being acquainted with this 
gentleman and his lady, before this misfor- 
tune happened, I aſked him as a friend, 
how all was with him ? he told me'in an- 
ſwer, that his mind was at peace. You 
knew me, Sir, ſaid he, of all men the 
moſt wretched ; before I gained my lady 
I ſuffered torture; ſince in poſſeſſion of 
her, my pain, if poſſible, encreaſed, thro' 
fears of diſhonour, from the numberleſs 
wild pretended friends who were daily at 
her feet; in a word, added he, my life 
was one continual ſeene of ſorrow, from 
the extraordinary charms of my wife— 
theſe charms being now ceaſed, the mo- 
tive of my pain is gone; I am grieved at 
her misfortune, but heaven has relieved 

. | me, 
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me, by giving eaſe to my mind, and! am 
content with my fate. Fn 


3 ſhall make no other remarks, on this 
admirable relation, than that we here 
perceive, that the jealouſy ceaſes with the 
Joſs of beauty, @ terrible remedy ! never 
to be recommended; for though it may 
be happy for the man, it is moſt lamenta- 
ble for the fair, and it can make no man 
happy but the husband ; and he who prays 
for oh a remedy is unworthy of love, 
becauſe I have ſhewn him a way for an 
eaſier cure; namely, by engaging her 
love, and calling her to himſelf, by be- 
lieving, or at leaſt ſeeming to- believe, 
that all his lady fays and does is right. 
Thus the remedy for both ſexes is the ſame, 
and both will have an equal ſhare in the 
event. 8 


I am at length come, agreeable to my 
promiſe, to ſpeak of deſpotick countries; 
but as theſe are national concerns, and 
difficult to talk on, without hazarding to 
give offence to ſome; and as this work, 
Ute many of my others, may appear in other 
languages 
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languages than our own, I will not now 
vary from the reſolution I firſt took; 
namely, to employ my beſt care to give offence 
to none; and I flatter myſelf, in the rela- 
tions I have given of. my adventures, I 
have not ſo far forgot the courtier, as to 
have quarrelled with others for their diffe- 
rent opinions; if I have offered m 
thoughts, it has been as the moſt impar- 
tial judge; and if ever man may be called 
neutral in his writings, I am greatly de- 
ceived if I am not that man. If then, I 
have been cautious in favouring the opi- 
nion of any nation, either in religion, or 
in affairs of tenderneſs, it becomes me, 
if poſſible, to be even yet more fo in 
' thoſe of ſtate; where the . ſafety of the 
crown, and the happineſs of a whole 
people are depending. I ſhall therefore 
give only two or three remarkable in- 
ſtanees within my own knowledge, leav- 
ing my intelligent readers to draw their 
own concluſions. It is ſufficient for me 
to ſay, that I relate them with no other 
view, but as a man freed from all idle 
prejudices, and who calls himſelf a citizen 


of the world, from my knowledge of fo 
many 
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many nations, and from my acquaintance 
with the languages, religions, cuſtoms, 
and manners of ſo many different people. 

To introduce my ſpeaking of the happy 
ſtate of the ſubjects of our own country, 

as I cannot but be ſuppoſed to be one 
of the beſt judges of this queſtion now 
exiſting ; namely, with regard to the hap- 
pineſs of the people, between nation and 
nation; becauſe no man ever had an equal 
opportunity. I deſire only to be called 
before the greateſt zudges, whether in poli- 
ticks or general knowledge, by the courtier, 
by the ſcholar, by the phyſician, by the 
ſoldier, or by the man of the world, to per- 
ſonally defend all I have ſaid through this 
whole work, and to ſhew in all, that J an 
myſelf the author —that 1 am myſelf the man. 


To begin then with theſe relations; I 
was well acquainted with an officer of the 
farſt rank in one of theſe countries, and 
being with him at table, and the ſubject 
of our diſcourſe being the policy of certam 

nations, he Apoke to me to this effect; 
Chevalier, ſaid he, on Thurſday evening 
laſt (and this was on a Monday) I was com- 

manded, 
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manded, by authority, to go juſt at twelve 
o'clock to ſuch a gentleman's houſe, name- 
ing bis name, with a ſmall party of men, 
to deſire him, if in bed, to riſe and to 
go with me; accordingly I executed this 
commiſſion, I went and found the gentle- 
man in bed, and who, in obedience to my 
authority, came down to the door in his 
night-gown — The moment we ſaw him, 
my ſoldiers ſeized him with as little noiſe 
as poſſible, and put him into a coach, 
without permitting him to change his 
dreſs, or ſpeak to the ſervant then in wait- 
ing. We inſtantly conducted him, con- 
tinued he, to ſuch a caſtle (a priſon a few 
miles from town.) When arrived, the 
governor was called out of bed, to whom 
I delivered, added he, a letter which con- 
tained the order — The governor having 
read this letter with ſeeming reſpect, de- 
fired the gentleman in the night-gown to 
go along with him, and ordered me to 
ſtay below in the apartments, and he 
would give me an anſwer. The governor, 
and the gentleman in the night-gown, 
retired, and after waiting about half an 


Hour, the governor returned to me, and 
ſpoke 
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ſpoke as follows — I beg, Sir, you will be 
ſo good as to go early in the morning to 
bis excellency, from whom you brought 
this letter, and tell him, that in obedi- 
ence to our maſter's commands, tbe pri- 
ſoner's head his below ; that is, in the other 
language, he is ſhorter by the head — I ſhall 
make no remarks on this adventure, for 
the reaſons I have given in my introduc- 
tion to this relation, but proceed to a ſe- 


cond inſtance, as well worthy of atten- 
tion. 


I knew a gentleman of large fortune 
and great virtues, who, by ſome ſecret 
accuſer, about ſome hidden affair of ſtate, 

was put into a dark room, there confined 
for upwards of two years, without ever 
being brought to trial, knew nothing of 
his crimes nor his accuſer ; and what was 
yet more, without being allowed pen, 
ink, paper, or books for his amuſement. 


This unhappy. man, who, on his firſt 
being put into priſon, was a healthful, well- 
made man, came out ſo changed in his 
figure, that it was difficult to know him 8 
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be the ſame, his legs ſwelled, his ſkin turn- 
ed black, his body filled with pain from 
affliction, and all about him excited pity and 
compaſſion ; and to compleat all, his ſight 
near loſt, partly from conſtant weeping, and 
partly from the ſudden effect of light on his 
firſt coming abroad—l ſhall make no fur- 
ther remarks on this relation, but that 'twas 
from this laſt circumſtance of his fight, 
I was informed of his hiſtory, and I be- 
lieve I may venture to ſay, that he con- 
tinues to this hour, if living, a ſtranger to 
the crime for which he was impriſoned. 


The next remarkable relation of this kind, 
that I ſhall here give a place, is as follows -A 
gentleman and his lady were found one morn- 
ing both murdered in their beds, and none in 
the houſe but the maid ſervant. This poor 
girl, tho” not ſuppoſed guilty of the murder, 
was believed an acceſſary, and that ſhe had 
let ſome perſons into the houſe to commit 
this fact. She was accordingly put to the 
torture, which ſhe ſubmitted to three 
different times, with the greateſt reſolution, 
always declaring her innocence. This over, 

ſhe was freed from any further puniſhment, 
. Cc tho 
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tho' lame and disfigured, becauſe the law 
ſuppoſes few capable of reſiſting the torture 
a third time; but this was a moſt extraor- 
dinary inſtance tothe contrary - About twelve 
months afterwards, when this girl was hob- 
bling in the ſtreet, ſupported by one of her 
acquaintance, ſhe ſtopped at a baker's door 
to buy ſome bread ; the baker, after Celiver- 
ing her the bread, whiſpered her in the ear, 
and ſeemingly in a merry humour, and ſpoke 

to her to this effect; Do you know, child, 


 <obat 4 pretty figure a woman makes when ſhe 
ig naked. The girl did not at firſt give 


much attention to theſe words, believing 
this baker only intended to divert himſelf 
by this idle ſpeech ; but on her return home, 
ſhe ſpoke to the woman that was with her 
as follows. Did you perceive, ſay d ſhe, the 
baker wwhiſþer to me; yes replied the woman, 
I did—Do you know what he ſaid— And 
being anſwered in the negative—Good God, 

fays the, he has reminded me of the oddeſt 
affair that ever happened to me in my life. 

When being aſked the meaning, ſhe ſaid, 

This ſpeech of the baker has called to my 
memory, that the night my poor maſter 
and miſtreſs were murdered, undreffing 
„ myſelf 
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myſelf before the glaſs; I took it in my 
head to put on a clean ſhift, asall my work 
was done, and being on a ſaturday night, and 
ſceing myſelf in the glaſs, and taking off the 
firſt ſhift before I put on the ſecond, I 
could not avoid laughing at my own 
figure; and faid, without a thought, ta 
myſelf, mercy | what a firange figure is a 

woman when ſhe is naked, Her companion 
hearing this, cried out, who knows but 
this baker heard you ſay this. They in- 
ſtantly both agreed to communicate their 
thoughts to others. The baker was im- 
mediately taken up on ſuſpicion, and ſoon 
confeſſed, that he had concealed himſelf 
in a cloſet in the maid's room, ſaw her in 
this fituation, heard her ſay to herſelf roſe 
idle words, and that afterwards he murder- 
ed both the maſter and miſtreſs, and rob- 
bed the houſe. The conſequence was, that 
the man received the puniſhment due to 
his crimes, but I never heard that the maid 
was any way rewarded for her great ſuffer- 


ings, unleſs by the recovery of her reputa- 
tion. 


Ce 2 I could 


„ 
I could mention numberleſs other affairs 
of this kind, with regard to the effects 
of deſpotiſm, and of giving the torture to 
innocent people, but for want of room can 
give them here no place. 


This ſhort account of the effects of deſpo- 
tick power naturally leads me to give the 
Eloge I promiſed on our own country 


Which I addrefs with all becoming reſpect, 


Ta the ſubjects of Great Britain in gene- 
ral, and in particular to the merchants aud 
citizens of this great metropolis. 


From what I have ſaid of the ſtate and 
dependency of the people in abſolute 
government, we are taught, by the moſt 
powerful arguments, to judge rightly of 
our own country.— We perceive, with 
the ſtrongeſt evidence, the happineſs of 
being ſubjects where the laws are ſo excel- 
lent, and fo wiſely calculated for a reaſon- 
able freedom of the people, and the well- 
. of ſociety. 


: 


I flatter 
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I flatter myſelf, that my opinion on ſo 
important a concern will have great weight 
with all my intelligent readers; becauſe of 
my having been in every nation in Europe, 
as well as in every province, city and town 
of the leaſt conſideration in each nation; 
and having had the beſt opportunities of any 
man living to be inſtructed in the cuſtoms 
and manners of each country; and what has 
greatly aſſiſted me in my acquiring this 
knowledge is, my being acquainted with ſo 
many languages The reception I met 
with from the great and the higheſt perſon- 
ages now living, as appears by their own 
teſtimonies in the courſe of this work ; and 
laſtly, the opportunities my profeſſion has 
given me to be informed of the ſenſe and 


opinion of the people in every ſtate tics 
which I have paſſed. 


It follows from what I have ſaid, that 
as no man living can be ſo proper as myſelf 
to determine this point, not only from my 
great travels and knowledge of the world, 
but having paſſed almoſt all my days in 
foreign nations, I muſt neceſſarily be freed 
from thoſe prejudices which man has of his 


EE. o 
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own country, in proportion as he is a ſtranger 
to every other—hence tis plain, that I can- 
not but deſerve, by every nation, to be con- 
ſidered as a judge of all others the moſt im- 
partial, and as ſuch I hope J ſhall be con- 
ſidered by all thinking people. 


Having thus far prepared the minds of 
my readers to expect from me the moſt 
faithful determination, I begin, by affirm- 
ing, after all I have ſeen, and after all I have 
ſaid, of all the nations within my know- 
ledge, I give Britain the preference, as 
well for the perfections of the ſtate, as the 
happineſs of the people; and if I am called 

to prove theſe truths, here follows my anſwer. 


I never yet have been amongſt any ſet of 
people, whether the courtier or the me- 


channiek, whether thoſe of the firſt or the 
laſt claſs, who had the leaſt knowledge 
of the laws of England, but on converſing 
on that topick, they have ever betrayed 
in their converſation, that they were envi- 
ous of our fituation; and I have ever 
remarked in all deſpotick governments, 
that no ſooner a deſcription has been given 


of 
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of the true happineſs of our own country- 
men, even where thoſe of the beſt educa- 
tion, and of the higheſt rank were auditors, 
but a certain gloom has appeared in their 
countenances, and followed by other c ircum- 
ſtances, which ſhewed that they were ſenſi- 


ble, they were far, very far, from being i in 
ſo bleſt a ſituation. 


With regard to. the riches, and of the 
plenty of every neceſſary of life, I ſhall 
ſhew, that our country greatly exceeds 
any. other yet come to my knowledge. In 
every nation where I have been, there are, 
in general, but two claſſes of people, the 
rich and the poor ; ſome indeed there are 
who are. exorbitantly rich, and much more 
fo than with us; but the poor, which are al- 
moſt infinite in proportion, are ſo to the high- 
eſt degree, Whereas we have three claſſes of 
people, namely, the nobles, the merchants, 
and the mechanicks. The merchants within 
this. age, with the higheſt reaſon, are 
ee the ſupport and bulwark of the 
ſtate —— The nobles are enabled, through 


.the extent of our commerce, to maintain 
their greatneſs; and Yhouſands and tens 
of thouſands of the poor are impowered, 


Cc 4 | by 
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by their labours, to keep themfelves and 
family from milery and want. Thus we 
ſce, that the merchants are the great inſtru- 
ments of the happineſs of a Whole people 
The ſtate is not only ſupported, but nou- 
riſhed by their care The nobles are 
made happy by their induſtty; and the peo- 
ple, from the many comforts thence ariſing, 
are daily ſending up their prayers for their 
ae 


Thus we perceive, that all in the firſt 
claſs of the ſubjects have cauſe to decline 
their heads, to thank the merchants; and 
all in the laſt from the ſame motive, to 
turn their eyes upwards to them, in gratitude 
for their care; for 'tis they alone who ſe- 
cure them from that flaviſh dependency, 
we almoſt every where obſerve amongſt 
the people in other nations. The common 
people in other lands are indeed allowed to 
breathe, but they cannot properly ſay the 
air they breathe is their own; whereas here, 
their lives their properties they 
equally enjoy, if worthy, with us all. So that 
the poor here may be juſtly ſaid to live for 

them 
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themſelves ; whereas, in other nations, they 
live but for their maſters. 


But nothing can diſcover more evidently, 
the veneration we now hold the merchants 
and trading people of this nation in, than 
that within this fifty years. The nobili- 
ty, by boking on their great utility, have at 
length themſelves agreed, that he is the 
moſt noble who is the moſt uſeful to man; and 
'tis from this juſt, this admirable reflec 
tion, that the nobles have thought them ſo 
well worthy a union with themſelves, that 
we have frequent inſtances of their preſerv- 
ing, by that chen their own poſterity. 


In. my early E in ſome of the 
neighbouring nations that I could mention, 
the nobles held the merchants and trading 
people with little reſpect but what was 
the conſequence ? the former often diſ- 
covered, that they wanted their aſſiſtance 
for the means of IP their great- 
neſs; and when, by a miſtaken pride, 
they had been forced to ſubmit to the 
greateſt ſufferings, they carried their eyes 
over the water, and looked our way, they 

ſaw 
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ſaw the bleſſings we enjoyed by a contrary 
way of thinking. They awoke by degrees 

from that idle viſion, which had brought 
them to ſo many woes, and now they be- 
gin to imitate our example, and till they 
did ſo, they were ſtrangers to many of 
thoſe comforts they now enjoy. 


With regard to the other eſſentials to the 
happineſs of man between theſe nations 
_ and. thoſe abroad ; I ſhall begin firſt with 
the moſt reſpectable, and the moſt wor- 
thy of the attention of a thinking man; 1 
mean, the religion of the country. I have 
already ſhewn, and I hope to the ſatis- 
faction of all my readers, that every reli- 
gion has its beauties; that they are all 
calculated for the wiſeſt ends; that they 
are the ſupport of all government, and 
the cauſe of peace: our's thence has it's 
charms; their's the ſame ; to give a pre- 
ference to either, in a queſtion like this, I 
ſhould err; becauſe, as the happineſs of 
their nations as much depend on the ſup- 
port of their religion, as our's can of our 
own, whatever 1 could ſay muſt diſcover 
in me that I am a partial, not an impartial 
judge, 


n 
judge, agreeable to my promiſe — Reli- 
gion is a prejudice of ſo great a con- 
cern to our well-being, both here 
and hereafter, that whoever would at- 
tempt to ſtrengthen his on religion, by 
abuſing that of another; with the other 
he gains no credit, but is looked u pon by 
them with contempt, and eee pe as an 
enemy to their peace: I therefore, as a 
friend to truth, and a lover of peace, ſhall 
fay no more on this important ſubject, 
than repeat what I have elſewhere ſaid, 
Whey are in the right, and ſo are we. 


\ 


As to the other eſſentials to our happi- 
neſs with regard to virtue and vices, all 
nations are the ſame; they differ only in 
the manner, but little in the degree — the 
lower claſs of people in all countries are 
the fame; their reaſon is but ſmall, and 
conſequently their paſſions eaſily inflamed, 
and ſeldom regular; their want of judgment 
for their own government cauſe them to 
fall into enormous errors, and nothing but 
the laws can keep them in bounds; it is 
not argument that can make them juſt, 
becauſe they are ſtrangers t to argument; 


but 
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but the fear of puniſhment. Their ideas be- 
ing confined to their ſenſes, it is only thoſe 
matters that affect their ſenſes which can keep 
them obedient to government, and bring 
them to reaſon. This, as I have ſhewn in 
this work, is the great and'glorious defign 
of the religion of every nation; and he who 
knows not its value, is unworthy to par- 
take of its advantages; this weakneſs of 
the minds of the people do indeed expoſe 
them to be guided by artful teachers, 
vhich may lead them into many errors, of 
which we have ſo many examples; but 
they are all productive of the ſame good, 

namely, 70 bring them from their Follies, and 
male them better men; and there is no other 
danger, but in carrying their project too 
far, and that way ſo warm their brains 
oith vifionary ideas, as make them either 
forget the duties of this life, or lead them 
on to madneſs, both dreadful evils for the 
ſtate and for the people! 


With reſpect to the upper claſs of peo- 
ple — the ſerious ſeek after knowledge — 
the gay pleaſure ; and, I ſhovld be highly 


blameable, did I deny theſe advantages, to 
be 
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be as great in other nations as in our own 
nothing can be more. ridiculous and un- 
Juſt than the writings we find ſo frequently 
amongſt us, 1 condemn the lives, 
manners, and cuſtoms of other nations : 
ſuch unguarded authors forget that cuſ- 
toms are accidental, and manners are pe- 
culiar to each nation—— Their prejudices 
are the ſame as our own; when we talk 
wantonly of them, they talk as wantonly of 
2s; whenever we blame their dreſs or con- 
duct in aught, they give us, in terms as 
ſevere, ne for meaſure. | 


With regard to the common people, I 
do not wonder at their wild talk, not 
only as I have ſaid from their being en- 
tirely ignorant of what concerns other na- 
tions, but from that prejudice, which is fo 
artfully encouraged by the policy of every 
country, with a view of teaching them to 
ſet a proper value on their own country, 
and conſequently take from them a deſire 
to go abroad; which, by weakening the 
ſtate by their abſence, and by conveying 
branches cf knowledge to other nations, 
might end in the loſs of the well-being 

of 
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of a whole people The advantages to the 
ſtate ariſing from this ſort of credulity of 

the people, is ſo great, that, like their 
prejudices in favour of their own reli- 
gion, they cauſe thouſands, and tens of 
thouſands, to remain amongſt their fel- 
low ſubjects, which might be wandring 
abroad, to the irreparable loſs of their own 
country; and I could mention ſome na- 
tions, that are by theſe prejudices only ſe- 
cured from being ſwallowed by their pow- 
erful neighbours, by being each one ready 
to die a martyr in defence of his opinion. 
Services like theſe to the ſtate, and to the 
people, all wiſe men would encourage, and 
no man in his ſenſes would deprive the 
people of theſe prejudices, that are ſo eſ- 
ſential to the happineſs of the ſovereign - 
and themſelves. 


But, what to me is aſtoniſhing g, how 
men of education and abilities can fall in- 
to ſuch egregious errors, as to find fault 
with other nations, th they differ 

from ourſelves in their religion, dreſs, 
__ cuſtoms, and manners, when they were 
all the effect of prejudices they — 

rom 
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from their infancies; and we are equally 
blameable in their eyes as they are in 
ours. 


With reſpect to other conſiderations; 
namely. in our knowledge in the various 
branches of ſcience; in many we excel; 
in others we are far behind. Firſt, as being 
myſelf a phyſician, I muſt give ours the pre- 
ference to all other nations in Phyfic; and I 
am furniſhed with a variety of arguments 
in favour of this truth ; and certainly no 
man can doubt of my being the beſt judge ; 
becauſe no man exiſting ever had ſuch an 
extenſive acquaintance as myſelf, with the 
chief of the faculty in ſo many nations ; 
and, I declare, in honour to my well edu- 
. cated brethren, that they, in all, undoubt- 
edly deſerve the firſt rank amongſt men. 
With regard to ſurgery and anatomy, 
many are great amongſt us, but certainly 
there are thoſe abroad who are at leaſt 
their equals in all, if they go not beyond 
them; not for want of capacity in our- 
ſelves, that we exceed not all mankind in 
theſe particulars; but our opportunities 
are not ſo many for our improvements. 
7 With 
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With regard to that branch of phyſic, fot 
which I have been ſo long remarkably di- 
ſtinguiſhed ; much I owe to my being re- 
gularly educated in the general branches; 
but for the improvements, that I hope my 
enemies, it any, as well as my friends, 
will agree, that I muſt have made in the 
art of reſtoring ſight, I owe. chiefly to fo- 
reign nations, where my profeſſion is, with 
great juſtice, diſtinct and independant of 
every other; becauſe there I was acquaint» 
ed with all who called themſelves judges 
in every country through which I paſſed, 
who were pleaſed to communicate to me 
their theory, ſhew me their practice, and 
call me not a rival, but a friend. 


Thus far in reſpe&t to our excelling 
other nations in phyſical enquiries. —— 
With regard to the mathematical and 
poetical profeſſors abroad, they are cer- 
tainly equal to us in all (except two or 
three remarkable geniuſſes of this age, 
who have claimed the laurels from all 
mankind) In other branches of know- 
ledge, we are far behind; as painting, 
muſic, architecture, Tah for number- 

leſs 
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leſs reaſons I could give, is, in my opi- 
nion, to be preferred to every nation un- 
der the ſun. 


From what I have already ſaid, I doubt 
not, but that I ſhall be.aſked what coun- 
try, of all others, I would prefer to pro- 
cure happineſs to a thinking man — If I 
would divide the thinking man into the 
ſerious and the gay, we muſt alſo go a little 
farther, and conſider both in the different 
ſtages of our lives: for the gay and the 
man of pleaſure, we mult give the pre- 
ference to other nations ; when young, 
when old, no matter where they are, ſince 
their thoughts and knowledge can furniſh 
them with little entertainment. The 
ſerious, in all ages, whoſe delight is 
ſtudy, and, to reflect on the great deeds 
of the learned, in former ages, Rome has 
the firſt place. But, in every age, if the 
good things of this world, with regard 1 
the luxuries of life, have a ſhare in the 
prize, I know no nation under the ſun 
can equal our on. 
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With regard to the female ſex, whoſe 
cauſe I have ſo carefully defended 
through this whole work, I ſhall now en- 
deavour to ſhew, without diſcovering the 
leaſt partiality, that Britain is a paradiſe 
for the fair, in reſpect to other na- 
tions. 


The freedom of that ſex in foreign na- 
tions, as I have ſhewn on affairs of honour, 
is every where in extreme: in one part 
of Europe, their liberty is to exceſs, and 
the conſequence is, that their virtue is 
often trembling, and the huſband's beſt 
ſecurity for his peace is indifference. In 
another they are deprived of all liberty, 
and the huſband's greateit pain is the fear 
of diſhonour : thus we ſee, in all theſe na- 
tions both parties ſuffer — The wives, by 
too much liberty in the one, are ſtrangers 
to that tenderneſs and affection, they would 
otherwiſe receive from their huſbands ; 
and the huſbands are deprived of thoſe en- 
dearing joys, thoſe engaging marks of love, 
which to convince him of ought to be, 
the daily ſtudy of an affectionate wife. 

The 
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The huſband of the other, who confine the 


perſons of their wives, do not that way, in 


the poet's phraſe, put a padlocken their minds; 


but, on the contrary, it is by that very- 


padlock on their perſons, that their minds' 
are ſet at liberty: for I have elſewhere 
ſhewn, ſpeaking of the fate of religious 
beauties, that things probibited are moſt de- 
fired. We ought not then to wonder, that 
the brains of the fair, thus confined, are 
continually buſy in finding ſome way to 
free themſelves from their chains, and 
their being, from this confinement, ne- 
ceſſary ſtrangers to the artful and delicate 
babble of our ſex, no man can doubt, but 
that ſuch beauties mutt fall by the leaſt aſ- 
ſiſtance of their lovers; and conſequently, 


it their huſbands but think on this mat- 


ter, they muſt be in perpetual alarm. 
Rid 

I muſt not omit herr to mention, that 
being once in a great aſſembly of perſons 
of rank, where were preſent many of theſe 
unhappy huſbands, I undertook, with all 
becoming reſpect, to defend their ladies 
cauſe, having ſo many years, for my de- 
fence of the whole charming ſex, ac- 
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quired, in the firſt aſſemblies of the world, 
the title of their chief advocate, and defender 
of their virtue, I was going on in my uſual 
ſtrain, with a view of ſupporting my ac- 
cuſtomed argument, namely, that the fair 
never err by follwing their own will, but by 
that of others; when I was in the high 
road to prove this great truth, as I have 
ſo often done amongſt the great in ſo ma- 
ny nations, All the huſbands cried out 
with one voice, ſtop ! Sir! ſtop! we do 
not regard how theſe things are in other 
nations; but this we know, that were we 
to follow ſuch cuſtoms as you recommend, 
we ſhould ſoon find that every forehead 
would ach. Are you well aſſured, ſaid I, 
gentlemen, as you govern your ladies at 
preſent, that you have no cauſe for ſuch 
complaints? No, they replied, we believe 
not ; and that 1s our greateſt comfort. — 
Hence filenced, 1 concluded with an humble 
prayer, that heaven might preſerve them 
in that opinion. 


Thus I ſay, we ſee, in affairs of ten- 
derneſs, as in quarrels of honour, all na- 
tions, 
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tions, but our own, are in extreme. How 
happy then are we in this country? The 
medium in all!] nothing in extreme. Nei- 
ther in love, nor in affairs of honour, do 
we exceed the bounds of reaſon. The firſt 
we gain, by a fair conqueſt, and our with is 
acquired ſooner or later in proportion to the 
greatneſs of our genius, and the delicacy 
of our addreſs: and in the laſt, we do not 
give an unfair enemy leave to kill us; 
neither do we ſend others to revenge our 
quarrels, by murder. Hence it is demon- 


ſtable, equity, with us,reigns in all, in the 


higheſt degree, as well in love, as in our 
reſentment of offences. The fair, above 
all, as they have the moſt reaſonable free- 
dom of any other nation, their conduct 
convinces us, that they beſt deſerve it. 
They anſwer thus; “Confidence you re- 
* poſe in us, and we alone are guilty if 


te we fail ot being happy.” Thus we may 


truly ſay, that heaven has poured down 


every kind of happineſs on this nation— 


to the government—to the fair — and to 


our ſex 


to the great— to the people of 


every claſs—and all thoſe amongſt us, who 


fail in acknowledging theſe truths, diſcover 
| D d 3 in 
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in my judgment, that they are every way 
- . unworthy of theſe bleſſings. 


I believe I cannot better conclude this 
volume, than by the following humble 
appeal to the nobility, to the learned in 
every claſs of knowledge, who ſhall judge 
me worthy of their care. If in any part of 
this work, I have forgot the gravity that 


becomes the phyfician and the ſcholar ; if 
I have neglected the dignity that the noble 


profeſſion I exerciſe deſerves, it was but 
fora time ; it was but to defend the cauſe 
I was engaged in; if I this way erred, 
my fault is paſſed, and I am again my- 
ſelf : reſerving this great conſolation, 
namely, that when I begun this work, 1 
reſolved never to be out of humour with 
thoſe, who ſhould find fault with any part 
of it; having ſufficiently ſhewn the folly 
of being angry with others, becauſe they 
think not like ourſelves; were I to blame 
them, I might give myſelf pain; I there- 
fore declare ail ſuch objects of my com- 
paition ; and as pity is a mark of tender- 
neſs, no anger can follow. I had two 
great views in this undertaking ; the one 

Was, 
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was, that thoſe of high rank, in my own 
country, might know the ſenſe of the 
great, in my favour in other nations, and 
thence be encouraged to put it in my 
power, by acts in my profeſſion, to be 
found worthy a fimilar regard. — My 
next view was, that by ſhewing my know- 
ledge of the world ; telling my adventures ; 
and giving ſuch evidence of my acquaint- 
ance amongſt the great, and thoſe of the 
higheſt rank; I might, in example to 
other nations, excite the curioſity of thoſe 
of high rank to perſonally know me, and 
thence put it in my power to deſerve that 
eſteem, ſo eſſential to my well-being. 


Perhaps ſome will ſay, that a deſire, 
which I thus confider as the moſt worthy 
of praiſe, may carry ſome appearances that 
may look like vanity ; to all which I reſ- 
pectfully anſwer, that when I am con- 
vinced that I am wrong, I ſhall without 
their aid, change my opinion ; but till I am 
ſo convinced, I hope all ſenſible people 
will with me agree, that all J have done in 
this is right. For my brethren in par- 
ticular ; ſhould thoſe amongſt them, who 
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know me perſonally, and are therefore my 
friends, For I have no enemies that I know of 
either amongſt them, or others, but thoſe who 
know me not; ſhould theſe, I fay, my friends, 
diſcover the leaſt wiſh, that I had talked 
leſs, on affairs of gallantry, and more 
learnedly in my profeſſion; and if, for want 
of the latter, I have fallen in their opinion ; 
I ſhall ſoon make them ample amends ; be- 
cauſe, by the former, I hope to be known 
to the great, which is all I want, to be 


happy ; and being happy, I ſhall certainly 
be in ſuch a good humour, as to conceal 


no important ſecret from them, that 
might improve their knowledge in my 
profeſſion, and make me more worthy of 
their eſteem, 


| * | : | The 
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The - following is a ſpecimen of Academical 

* Diſcourſes on the changes of the Eye, from 
the affetions of the mind, as given by the 
Author, before almoſt all the crown'd heads 
and ſovereign princes in Earopa, in their 
ſeveral palaces. 


I. TS IS general, 


II. The eye is the index of the mind— 
In the eye we read the will of the heart. 


III. Tho' we cannot conceive how that 
which is ot matter affects that which 23, 


we know that there is ſuch a union be- 
tween the mind and the body, that the 
latter is always obedient to the will of the 
former. 


IV. The glaſs of the eye changes and 
becomes more or leſs elevated, or convex, 
from the affections of the heart; and it is 
in conſequence of theſe changes, that we 
can, with ſo much certainty, learn the 


will of the mind. 
V. This 


Loy” 

V. This elevation, or increaſe of the 
convexity of the glaſs of the eye, cannot 
happen without preſſing proportionably on 
that part from whence the tears are ſent. 
— Thus it is, that the eye becomes more 
or leſs pellucid —or, in other words, more 
or leſs lively or quick, The glaſs of the eye 
cannot be elevated or increaſed in its con- 
vexity, but the coloured part muſt be ele- 
vated in proportion—and it is, from the 
different refractions of light, by paſſing 
through its tranſparent parts, and falling 
on the coloured, and from the appearances 
which, in an eye thus changed, offer to 
our view — that we learn by the eye the 
will of the mind. 


VI. Notwithſtanding it 1s agreed by all, 
that the eye is differently changed from 
the various affections of the mind, yet to 
know that way the exact ſtate of the heart, 
is a ſtudy that few with us have conſi- 
dered, though in the higheſt eſteem in 


many foreign nations. 


VII. The great uſe and excellency of 


this knowledge cannot but appear to _ 
Ju 
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juſt and good mind, becauſe it diſcovers, 
by the ſtrongeſt evidence, the marvellous 
power of the Creator, in forming the eye to 

be the inſtrument of ſo much happineſs to 
man; not only in enabling the ſoul that 
way to hehold the works of Heaven, but 


in telling us how all is in the heart of thoſe 
we wiſh to know. 


VIII. The intimate correſpondence be- 
tween the eye and the mind is, -in no caſe 
more evident than in the eye of a public 
ſpeaker* for there the feelings of the 
heart are plainly pictured, and the merit 
of the ſpeaker better known, than by all 
his actions and declamations. 


IX. To krow the will of the mind by 
the eye, it is eſſential, in the polite phraſe 
— that we are preſent both in body 
and mind for, as the ſight is a fa- 
culty of the ſoul, and not the eye, but the 
mind that ſees, it follows that, when not 


*Vide the addreſs to Mr. Garrick at the beginning 
of the ſecond volume. 


preſent 


» 
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preſent in mind as well as body, no judg- 
ment can be given by the eye of the ſtate 
of the heart. 


X. It cannot be denied, but a know- 
ledge of the world 1s a great help towards 
obtaining any excellence in this moſt pleaſ- 
ing and important ſtudy; for, by thus 
having it in our power frequently to ob- 
ferve the appearances of the eye, and re- 
marking its connection with the heart, of 
the perſon we defire that way to diſcover, 
we may, by degrees, arrive to ſuch a per- 
fection as to learn the mind by the eye, 
with a certainty almoſt equal to that of a 
maſter of muſic, who determines the per- 
ſection of harmony, when called on as a 
judge. 


XI. It is a moſt certain argument of the 
goodneſs of the heart, when the will of 
the mind may be read in the eye; for ſuch 
is the correſpondence between the one and 
the other, that in every honeſt, noble, and 


good mind, the eye betrays the will of the 
heart.—Hence we learn how it is, that the 
minds of the fair in this country are 
more 


% - 
more eaſily known by the eye than per- 
haps any nation uuder the ſun — becauſe, 
by being ſtrangers to the ſtudy, which 
teaches to' conceal from the eye the will 
of the mind, the defires of their hearts 
are always written in their eyes. Thus it 
is, amongſt all the fair now bleſſing this 
nation, we learn by the eye the purity of 
their intentions; and it is thus, by the 


eye they engage our attention, and teach 
us to be Worwy.- 


1 he Author has given other lectures 
before the ſame high perſonages on the 
art of pleaſing, of which ſo much has 
been ſaid in divers parts of this work; 
alſo others immediately in his own way, 
namely, on the art of preſerving healthful 
fight, in a ſtile calculated for all of learnin 


ad diſtinction — - of which here * 2 
ſpecimen. ö 


I. Introduckion ch 


II. A Definition of ſight, perfect and 
imperfect. 


III. The 
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III. The art of preſerving healthful 
ſight, in the ſenſe of the author, is no more 
than to be acquainted with the means by 
which we may apply ourſelves to read- 
ing, or working fine needle-work, without 
; expoling the ſight to loſe, in any * 

its natural perfection. 


IV. A deſcription of the ſeveral weak- 
nefles of fight, with arguments to ſhew, 
that the natural conſequences is nothing 
leſs than the total loſs of fight, notwith- 
ſtanding the many examples where the 
fight continues defective for numbers of 
years, without any alteration. 


V. An eflential difference between 
theſe weakneſſes of ſight, when from our 
infancy, and when from too great appli- 
cation to reading, or fine works ; the for- 
mer being not dangerous, but the latter 
gives the greateſt cauſe to fear (unleſs 
timely prevented) a total loſs of ſight. 


VI. In 
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VI. In order to underſtand how the 
fight becomes defective from too great 
application in reading, or working fine 
needle- work, it is neceſſary to obſerve 
that the eye is a camera obſcura. 


VII. There is, however, an eſſential 
difference between the opening, named the 
pupil in our eye, and that of the opening 
of a window. In the human eye, the 
pupil changes its diameter in different 
degrees of light. The diameter of the 
other muſt be determined; and thus it is, 
that there is a perfection in the eye which 
the art of man cannot imitate. 


VIII. It is alſo further neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that at the bottom of our eyes, there 
are found great variety of {mall blood 
veſſels ; and it is from theſe veſſels being 
more or leſs filled, in conſequence of too 


great application of fight, that all theſe 
weakneſſes are brought on. 


IX. It remains now to ſhew how it IS, 
that, by too great application of ſight, 
| _ thele 
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theſe little veſſels are diſtended beyond 
their natural diameter ; and, conſequently, 
the whole art of preſerving healthful fight, 
conſiſts in ſhewing in what manner we 
may apply our ſight with the greateſt 
freedom; and that theſe little veſſels 
ſhould not be enlarged beyond their 
healthful ſtate. 


X. General rules for the preſervation 
of ſight. 


The following, publiſhed by authority from the 
government of Rome, relating to the au- 
thor's being attacked on his way from Na- 
ples to that metropolis, and robbed of pic- 
tures, enriched with brilliants and other 

precious effefts, to exceed in value thirty 
thouſand crowns, dated the 3 1% of May, 
1755 — Being omitted in page the 224 of 
the firſt volume, was judged neceſſary to be 
inſerted here. | | 


E, &c. by fupreme authority, give 
notice, that between the 23d and 
24th inſtant, the Chevalier Taylor was at- 


tacked on his road to Rome, near Sermo- 
meta, 


(38371) © 
netta — His coach was broke open, and 
taken out, amongſt other things, a ſmall 
box, containing a great quantity of pic- 
tures, enriched with brilliants, diamonds, 
rings, numberleſs valuable inſtruments, 


Sc. The governor of this holy city, by 


authority repoſed in him, hereby requires 
all offices, &c. to employ their beſt care 
to arreſt the criminals, and give, with the 
utmoſt expedition, notice to this govern- 
ment, Cc. Sc. &c. | 
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\H E public cannot but have obferv- 
ed, in ſeveral papers, particularly 

in the Public Advertiſer of the &th of De- 
cember, 1761, propoſals to the nobility, 
Se. from the Chevalier, the author's. ſon, 
in favour of one of the moſt uſeful chari- 
ties that has been ever recommended in 
this nation.ä— We mean with regard to 
the numberleſs diſtrefied blind, and others 
afflicted in the eye, who we ſee, in all parts 
of this great metropolis, ſuffering for 
want of proper relief, every human miſery. 
— It has been ſufficiently ſhewn, in page 
51, in the firſt volume of this work, by the 
Chevalier himſelf, that his and his ſon's 
profeſſion in the art of curing diſtempered 
eyes, is a part of phyſic entirely diſtinct 
and independant of every other; and who- 
ſoever is a judge, and denies this truth, 
ſpeaks not only againſt the dictates of his 
own heart, but againſt the ſenſe of all the 
Werld in foreign nations; who all agree, 
that this profeſſion alone, to acquire uſe- 
ful knowledge, from the great difficulty 
7158 "M8 
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and delicacy of it, is ſufficient to employ 
the life of man; and - whoſoever makes 


this his only ſtudy, cannot but deſerve the 
higheſt applauſe, from its importance to 


the well-being of fociety — And thence 
it is, that this is eſteemed as a diſtin& 


and the judgment of thoſe, who make it 
their only ſtudy, preferred to all others. 


As this moſt uſeful and important 


profeffion has been the buſineſs of the 
author's life; and whoſe practice and 
experience, as ſufficiently appears in this 


work, has greatly exceeded any in our 
days, it was natural for him to wiſh 


that his labours might deſcend to his poſ- 
terity, and that way be uſeful to mankind, 
when he himſelf is no more — His only 
ſon, has given ſufficient proofs to the world, 
by innumerable inftances of his ſucceſs, 
whilſt his father was travelling for im- 
provement abroad, that he is worthy, and 
able to carry on to future ages, the ſervices 
ſo long begun by his father. We refer 
then all our intelligent readers to what has 
been ſaid by the father himſelf in various 
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parts of this work, and by the great in fa- 
vour of his deeds, and return to this great 
and important charity, which cannot but 
meet with encouragement from all good 
minds, becauſe it tends to the preſervation 
of thouſands from the moſt dreadful of all 
human calamities; and enable them to pro- 
cure for themſelves and families the means 
of life. But, as this charitable undertak- 
ing, from the neceſſary expences attend- 
ing it, cannot be ſupported but by public 
aid, ſeveral of the great of this nation have 
already ſhewn their approbation of this lau- 
dable deſign, by ſubſcribing the ſmall 
ſum of wo guineas yearly, by which all 
who follcw their example, are intitled 
to ſend, during the whole year, the 
poor thus afflicted, to the Chevalier's ſon's 
houſe in Hatton-Garden. And the Chevalier 
himſelf is fo ſenſible of the great excel- 
lency and advantages of this charity to the 
public, that he will gladly aſſiſt, his fon in 
the ſpeedy and perfect recovery of all thoſe 


who complain of diſtempered eyes, thus 
recommended. 
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"NN the force of prejudice, &c. con- 
tinued, p · 209 
The continuation of the author's remarks 
on the reliques of ſaints, Sc. ſhew- 


ing the belief in them amongſt the com- 


mon people, to be eſſential to their well- 
being, | reed es 
Obſervations of the author in favour of the 
touch of a great king, ſhewing its faith 
to do wonders in freeing us from many 
diſorders, and thence- proved to be an 


admirable uſe amongſt believers, 209, 


| 210 
On the danger in ſome countries of writ- 


ing letters of tenderneſs to girls, and 
much more ſo to demand them in mar- 
riage, without having any ſuch inten- 
tion, 210, 211 
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A moſt admirable relation of a young gen- 
tleman aſking a trifling girl in marriage, 
the crucifix only preſent ; and how by 

a miracle the truth was diſcovered, and 
marriage the conſequence, p. 211—213 

Another example of the ſame kind with a 
ſervant of the author's, who was con- 
fined in priſon in conſequence, and con- 
veyed from thence to the altar, as the 
Bc means of his relief, 213, 214. 

A relation of a third example of the ſame 
kind, between the ſiſter of a Capuchin 
friar, and an Engliſh watchmaker, who 
was obliged either ta marry, or expoſe 
his life to the greateſt danger, 215, 216 

A very curious relation of a ſpiritual fa- 
ther, who endeavoured to perſuade a 
black man, when going to death, and 
pinched with hot irons, that he felt no 
pain, 217, 218 

Another very remarkable relation of a ſpiri- 
tual father, who viſited a nobleman at the 
hour of death, when in great miſery, 
and would have perſuaded him to for- 
get his pain, though the exceſs of it had 
brought him ſo near his end, 218, 219 
| The 
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The author's reflections on the above re- 
lations, ry. R409 
Further remarks of the author on the force 


of prejudice, with regard to the man- 
ner ot baptiſm amongſt the Greeks, and 


lies, 219, 220 
On ſuicide, 221 
The opinion of a great author on ſelf- 

murder, | 221 


The author's own remarks on this opi- 


nion, | 222 
A moſt excellent relation of a merchant, 
who ſhot himſelf through the head, for 
the love of his own wife, without giv- 
ing the leaſt ſign previous to his death, 
that his judgment was defective, 22t— 
226 
Another very ſingular inſtance of ſelf- 
murder in the preſence of the author, by 
a gentleman, who, to his lateſt mo- 
ments, did not diſcover his want of 
reaſon, 226, 227 
An admirable relation of a young mecha- 
nic, who cut his throat in the preſence 
of a maid ſervant he courted, to con- 
vince her that he loved her, 227—229 
Ee 4 The 


the feaſt of St. Jobs amongſt the Catho- 
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The author's conſideration on a ſpecies of 
ſelf-murder, never yet conſidered as 
ſuch, though of all the moſt criminal, 
namely, thoſe deteſtable unbelievers of 
the virtues of phyſical people, who re- 
fuſe to call in, when firſt afflicted, the 
aſſiſtance of the faculty, p. 229—237 
The ſame excellent doctrine of the author, 
recommended in favour of his brethren, 
applied to himſelf, with regard to that 
profeſſion in which he has been ſo long 
diſtinguiſhed, 237—240 
The author endeavours to ſhew, with all 
becoming reſpect, that for the ſame rea- 
ſon a diamond never ſhews its beauties 
till paſſed through the hands of man, 
every eye, in the ſenſe he ſpeaks, be- 
comes more perfect, after having been 
under his care; with remarks on the 
advantages thence ariſing to the fair, 
240—245 
The author s reflections on all he has ſaid 
in favour of his own and his brethren's 
cauſe, 243—245 

: On Duelling. 
The author's remarks on duelling in af- 
fairs of honour in different nations, 
9 ſhewing 


{ 
* 
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ſhewing the impoſſibility of finding a 
. remedy againſt this evil, p. 245—247 
Ws great excellency of bravery with re- 
gard to the ſafety of the ſtate, and the 

_ "ſecurity of the people; with arguments 
to ſhew, that a coward is of all men the 
- moſt deſpicable, and the moſt unworthy 
place in ſociety, being a dangerous man, 
and often a villain in his heart, but who 
through contemptible fear, dares not 
put his defires in practice, 247—253 
A remarkable relation of duelling, which 


could not be avoided by any power of 


the legiſlature, without the total de- 

ſtruction of the eldeſt fon of a noble fa- 

mily, 253—259 
Another relation of duelling, which was 
unavoidable, and equally worthy of at- 
- tention, though the parties were not 
equal; and the circumſtances proved the 


deed to be little leſs than murder, 260 


On Tenderneſs. 

The author introduces his ſubjects on ten- 
derneſs, by firſt endeavouring to ſhew, 
that che fair have ſouls, contrary to the 
einen of the Turks; with remarks, 


260, 261 
The 


vi IN D E X. 
The Turks argument, who are infidels, 
about the ſouls of females, impartially 
examined by the author; with ſuch ar- 
guments of his own as to favour the 
cauſe of the fair, p- 261—263 
The Turks conſider the female only as a 
nurſe to their other ſelves; adding, that 
when the foundation is laid, they warm, 
they nouriſh, and, like the earth, give 
birth, 263 
Reſemblance between the male and fe- 
male, not an argument ſtrong enough 
to remove the infidelity of the Turks in 
this particular, fince much can be faid 


to account for the likeneſs often found 
between the ſexes, 264. 


The author's remarks on this important 


concern, ſhewing, that fixing the atten- 
tion of the fair, is the way to gain the 
heart, | 265 a 
The art of addreſſing the fair, with refer- 
ence to p. 83 in the firſt volume, 266 
The author ſhews a certain way of mak- 
ing a conqueſt of the fair, in the queſ- 
tion of honour, tho' immenſely rich, 
and the admirer only merit to recom- 
mend him, | 267 
Some 


- 
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Some account of a little treatiſe of the au- 
thor, on the art oß addreſſing the fair 
with ſueceſs; written by him in Halian, 
p. 268 

The author endeavours to ſhew, that it is 


much eaſier to make a conqueſt of the 


heart of the fair of the greateſt genius, 
than thoſe of weaker capacities, 269— 
271 


An Amimbls e given as the proof 


of this truth, of a gentlem an who took 
it into his head to fall in love with ano- 
ther man's wife, 271—275 
Rules of the author for addreſſing the fair 
with ſucceſs; with argumeuts to ſhew, 
if there is an error in the event, the man 


alone is to blame, 275, 276 


The author ſhews, from the extraordi- 
nary goodneſs of the hearts of the fair 
in this country, that they more eaſily be- 

come a conqueſt, than in any nation un- 

der the ſun, 277—280 
Arguments of the author, ſhewing that we 

are to the fair indebted for our improve- 

ment in ſcience, and every branch of 

uſeful knowledge, 22830, 281 

I The 


viii 1. N DEX. 
The author, as an advocate for: the fair, en- 
deavours toſhew, Mat theworks in ſcience 
we find defective, are all written by 
men who judge not rightly of the value 
of that amiable ſex. This truth applied 
to the cloyſtered fathers abroad, Page 
281—283 

The author's own ons on a certain 
gift or virtue, for which he has been ſo 
long known, in reading the heart, by the 
eye of the fair, 283—28 5 
The author's conſiderations of the error of 
communicating this knowledge to the 
fair, with reſpect to our ſex, 285, 286 
The author ſhews the great advantages 


that muſt ariſe to the fair, by being able 
to read by the eye, _- heart of man, 


2286 
Avery fingular 8 of the author's, 
in favour of that ſex, 287 


On Dreſs. 
The author ſhews, that dreſs is eſſential 
to the well-being of the fair, 2879—289 
An obſervation of the anthor in favour of 
dreſs, with two excellent relations, to 
ſhew the great advantages of dreſs, with 
regard to that inchanting ſex, 289—291 
An 


I N D E X. ix 
An admirable cuſtom in ſome nations, to 
know, by the dreſf of the fair, if their 


hearts are diſpoſed of, and whether for 


a ſpiritual or a temporal life, with the 
great advantages thence ariſing to the 
male-ſex, Page 291, 292 
The author endeavours to ſhew, that 
beauty is, to the fair, in this world, 
the greateſt good, 29. 
On Beauty. 
A moſt excellent relation of the author” S, 
on the wonderous power of beauty, 


where a porter loſt his reaſon, by gazing 
on a beauteous lady, 293, 294 


Another inſtance of the power of beauty, 
equally worthy of attention; where the 
conduct of the lover may be faid to e- 


qual that of Mark Antony, in favour of 
Cleopatra, 295 


A third inſtance of the power of beauty, 


where a firſt miniſter in a great court, 
not only put the affairs of ſtate in a great 
confuſion, but brought on his own and 
his family's deſtruction, 295—297 


Another excellent relation of the power 


of beauty, ſhewing the unhappy ftate 
of the huſband, when the wife is de- 
prived of it, 


297-—299 
The 


* 
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The author's remarks on the innoculation 
of the Turks, with reference to the firſt 
volume, p. 50-63. Page 299 
A moſt admirable relation of the author, 
where a lady of the firſt quality was ex- 
tremely handſome on one ſide of her face, 
and very frightful of the other; and, 
by an operation never practiſed but by 
himſelf, ſhe was made equally hand- 
ſome on both ſides; with remarks on 
the wonderous reſolution of the fair, 
when beauty is the queſtion, 299—303 
Another inſtance of beauty being reſtor- 
ed, by an operation of the author, with 
intereſting remarks with regard to the 
huſband, | 303, 304 
A moſt admirable relation of a great lady, 
who, when married, was ſuppoſed to 
have two eyes, whereas one was artifi- 
cial and fixed by the author, with the 

. particulars of the huſband's diſcovering 
this ſecret, and the - lady's admirable 
defence, 304—309 
An excellent cuſtom in ſome nations, in 
preparing the minds of the male-ſex, 
before they are admitted into the pre- 

| ſence 
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" fence of an extraordinary beauty, Page 
n 

An appeal of the author, to that amiable 

\ ſex, to engage them to remember the 
difference between the month of May, 
and that of December, 310 
A very remarkable example of a lady's. 
neglecting time, and of her purchaſing 
aftewards . a reverend fat clergyman, with 
the author's remarks, 310—313 
The author's conſiderations on the dreadful 
ſt ate of thoſe ladies, who have unfortu- 
nately let paſs the meridian of life with 
their perſons in their own poſſeſſions, &c. 
n 

Ae relation on a lady, who let paſs 
her youthful days, from being deter- 
min'd never to give her hand but to a 
man with a title; with the conſequences, 
314—310 

The author's deſcription of the exquiſite 
joys of a mother at firſt ſeeing her own. 
offspring; becauſe, as immortality is the 
deſire of all, ſhe ſees her life on the way 
to be immortal; and moſt unhappy is 
chat lady, Who is a ſtranger to this joy, 
316, 317 


A curious 
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A curious relation applicable to the above, 
of a mother and daughter both deliver'd 
in the ſame room, and within a few 
hours of one another pi. 317, 318 

A moſt excellent obſervation, ſhewing a 
way to know, if the children of the wife 
are thoſe of the huſband, now publiſh'd 
by the author, for the great comfort of 
the huſband in this country, 318, 319 

Obſervations on certain great perſonages, 
to ſhew that the offspring of the wife 
was the offspring of the huſband, 3 19, 320 

The author's arguments in favour of ſpi- 

ritual tenderneſs, given only to exerciſe the 
wit of the fair; with a remarkable ob- 
ſervation how his own power changed 
in the opinion of the fair, as he ad- 
vanced near the meridian of life, 
321—3 23 

Other remarks of the author in favour of 
Platonic love, more to ſhew his power 
in playing with words, than to diſplay 
the dictates of his heart. With an admi- 
rable obſervation of an elderly lady, 
of the conſequences of the male touch- 
ing the female by the hand, 323—32 I 

A moſt 
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A moſt excellent method of continuing 
poſterity, by changing corners as at a 
game at Whilſt, that each may have a 
chance for trumps, p- 325, 326 

The author's remarks on the means of 
poſterity, in reſpect to the queſtion, 
whether the knowledge of the means 
may not be called a ſcience ; with a com- 
fortable inſinuation to his friends, 327, 

28 

The author's relation of the Turk:fþ lady $ 
manner of reaſoning about tenderneſs ; 
with the moſt admirable relation of a 

lady from a ſeraglio, who loſt her fight 
by fighing after her lover, and reſtor'd 
by the author, 328—330 

A moſt admirable relation of a maid ſer- 
vant, who ſet ſo great a value on her 
virtue, that ſhe refuſed all marks of 
tenderneſs from her lord, tho' not from 
her own equal, with an excellent reaſon 
in her favour, 330, 331 

A moſt entertaining relation of a young 
gentleman married in the preſence of 

the author, who believed his lady'slegs to 
have been ſtrait, but found them crooked ; 
with the conſequences, 331333 
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The author gives an account of a young 

lady born with three legs, and another 

Without arms, who worked fine needle 
work with her toes, and a third with 
ſeven fingers on one hand, and nine 
on the other, ff 333· 334 

A relation of the author of two gentlemen, 


one of whom had his 11th wife, and 
the other his 7th, with remarks, 334, 


1 he author's obſervation on the danger 7 
ſome countries of not accepting the 
invitations of the fair ; with a very re- 
markable adventure of his own proper 
to the ſubject, 335—3 29 

An account of a young lady, who, in the 
paroxyſin of an hiſterick fit, told the 

ecircumſtances of her ſecret correſpon- 
dence with her lover, 339, 340 

A new and very ſingular argument of a 
lady, who, in the phraſe of the wits, 
loved without ceremony in favour of her 
own conduct; and alſo another of a 
gentleman with the ſame ſort of reaſon- 
ing, ſhewing a way to give peace to a 
. Y 3405343 
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The beſt remedy for the cure of a heart 


too tender, is to ſet the ſoul of a female 


in motion, 343, 344 
As the fixing the attention of the fair is 
the cauſe of the evil, diverting their 
attention muſt be the cure, 34+ 345 
Three ways of diverting the attention of the 
fair, by muſic, by dancing, and by pain, 344 
The arguments of the Talians in favour 
of muſic, as not being neceſſary to un- 
derſtand the words, denied by the Eu- 
gliſb, and their reaſons, 344—345 
On Dancing. 

A moſt excellent relation of the power of 
dancing with a young lady newly mar- 
ried ; to which the author attributes 
the preſervation of her life, 346—3 54 

An eloge of the author in favour of danc- 
ing; ſhewing it to be eſſential both in 
body and mind, 354 

The author's conſiderations on the excel- 

lency of en with regard to infants, 
355, 356 

Argazdents to ſhew that dancing is equally 
advantageous to grown perſons, is to be 
preferred to riding and walking, and 
conducive to our well-being, not only 
in this, but the next world, 350, 557 
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Many examples of ſelf- murder, for want 
of being lovers of dancing; no inſtance 
of ſelf- murder where this is practieed, 

3 

Moſt of the diſeaſes afflicting the human 

body are avoided by dancing; of which 


the author gives, of himſelf an 1 undoubt- 
ed example, 3359 


The numberleſs advantages of dancing, 
with regard to the fair — It gives peace 
to the mind — To their health — To 
their bodies, ſtrengthens their memory 

Adds colour to their faces, and 
luſtre to their eyes, &c. p. 359, 360 

The excellency of dancing, ſhewn by a 
compariſon with regard to painters, 
who draw from the life, &c. 360, 361 

There is a third method of Keeping the 
ſoul in motion, as a cure recommended 
for an ungovernable paſſion of tender- 
neſs, namely, by exciting pain, and 
that way calling off the attention, a re- 
medy only mentioned, but not recom- 
mended by the author, 361, 302 

A very fingular relation of the practice of 
this method by the application of {blif- 
ters on the calves of the legs, a thought 

entirely 
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entirely new, yet moſt certain of ſucceſs, 


302—365 

On Jealbouſy. 
The author's confiderations on jealouſy, 
with remarks on its cauſe and cure, 
founded on the author Ss own obſerva- 


tions, 365, 366 
Further remarks of the author on the 
folly of jealouſy, 367—369 


A tenderneſs with theauthor's remarks, 373 


A moſt excellent relation of the dread ful 


effects of jealouſy, where a lady brought 
the moſt heavy ruin on her huſband —* 


A man juſt, and every way worthy ; of 
the moſt happy talents; of the moſt 
amiable addreſs ; remarkable for his 
wit; and happy to a degree in the exer- 
ciſe of it--- Great in many of the moſt 


uſeful branches of learning; a ſcholar, and 


a gentleman; the moſt perfect judge of 
human life, and ſingularly excellent in 


the knowledge of man, 373—377 


Another inſtance of the effect of this paſ- 


ſion, well worthy of attention, where a 


lady, whilſt ſhe had a noſe, kept her 
huſband in continual pain, and was re- 


ſtored to peace by the loſs of it, 377--380 
F The 
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On Defpotiſm. 

The author introduces his obſervations on 
deſpotiſm, by ſhewing the delicacy pro- 
per to be obſerved, when treating on ſub- 
jects that concern the well-being of the 
Fg in any nation whatſoever, 380, 

81 

The author treats of deſpotiſm, not 1 a 
Briton, but as a neutral writer, an im 
partial judge, and a citizen of the world, 
and as ſuch only, he propoſes to give 
his eloge on our own country, 381 

To remove every objection poſſible to 
ariſe in the mind of man, with regard 
to the author's being himſelf the man de- 
{cribed through the whole work, he de- 
fires to be called before all men; whe- 
ther the ſtateſman, the courtier, the 
judge of politics or general knowledge ; 
the ſcholar, the phyſician, the ſoldier, 
or the man of the world, . 382 

A very ſingular example of the power of 
deſpotiſm, where a gentleman of fa- 
ſhion was cut ſhorter by the head in 
the night-time without ceremony, 392 

—384 

Another inſtance, equally as worthy of at- 

tention, 
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tention, where a gentleman was con- 
fined in a dark room upwards of two 
years, without ever being brought to a 
trial, or knowing his crime, or his ac- 
cuſer, with the conſequences, 384, 385 

A third inſtance of the power of deſpotiſm, 
where. a young woman ſuffered three 
times the torture, from being accuſed of 
murder, though proved afterwards to 
be entirely innocent, 385—388 

On Eloge. 

An eloge given by the author in favour of 
the government, cuſtoms, manners, &c. 
of our own country, with regard to 
other nations, addreſſed chiefly to the 
merchants of London, ES. : ._ 

The author ſhews how far he has a right 
to be regarded as the moſt impartial 
judge in ſo important an enquiry, 389, 

90 

The reaſons why the author gives Brizain 

the preference to every nation in Europe, 
| | 399, 391 

The author ſhews, that there are abroad 
but two claſſes of people, with us there 
are three, with remarks, 391---393 

The nobility are ſo ſenſible of the great 
importance of the merchants, as to often 

continue, 
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continue, by that channel, their own 
_ poſterity, p. ee, 393 
The error of a neighbouring nation in the 
beginning of this age, in not ſetting a 
true value on the merchants, 393, 394 
Conſiderations on the religion of our coun- 
try, with regard to other nations, ſhew- 
ing that they are in the right, and ſo 
are we; with remarks on its infinite ad- 
vantages to the ſtate and the people, 394 
Every advantage that the ſerious as well 
as the gay could deſire, are to be found 
in other nations as well as our own, 
ſhewing the egregious folly of finding 
fault with the prejudices of other peo- 
ple, 396, 397 
Remarks on the policy of all nations, by 
preſerving, amongſt the common peo- 
ple, a prejudice againſt their neighbours, 
3977 399 
Conſiderations on other branches of know- 
| ledge ; and firſt of phyſic, from the 
author's being himſelf regularly bred to 
theſe different branches, 399, 400 
The author's conſiderations on other 
branches of knowledge, mathematicks, 


poetry, 
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poetry, painting, architecture, Oc. 
ſhewing that we have our equals in 
other nations, and in ſome our ſuperiors, 

p- 401, 402 

Britain a Paradice for the Fair. 
Arguments to ſhew that Britain is a para- 
dice for the fair ſex, with reſpect to other 
nations; with remarks on our obſerving 
in all, the medium, as well in affairs of 
honour, as thoſe of tenderneſs, 402—406 
The author's concluſion of this volume, 

ſhewing his reſolution not to be an 
with thoſe who think not like himſelf, 
declaring all ſuch worthy only of his 


compaſſion, 406 
The author's defence, with reſpect to his 
regular educated brethren, from his 
having ſo often laid aſide that dignity 
that becomes the noble profeſſion he 
exerciſes, being now again himſelf, and 
on a promiſe of making the moſt am- 
ple amends, from the good humour 
that he muſt neceſſarily be in, from the 
public 9 of his labours, 406 
—408 

A ſpecimen of the author's academical 
diſcourſes on the changes of the eye, 


Ec. 


r 
Sc. given before almoſt all the crowned 
heads, &c., 400—41 
A ſpecimen of his lectures + 1 of 
preſerving fight, with notice of thoſe 
on the art of pleaſing, 413—416 
An authentick publication from Rome, of 
the author's being attacked, Cc. 416 
A moſt excellent charity, ſtrongly recom- 
mended by the author, and moſt hum- 
bly addreſſed to the great and the good, 
in favour of the poor diſtreſſed blind, 
and others afflicted in the eye, 417 


End of the Third Volume. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
6 Chevalier Taylor, is ſenſible 
there may be ſome falſe pointings, 
and other errors, in theſe Volumes. The 
multiplicity of his other concerns, would 
neither admit of his correcting the proof 
ſheets ſo carefully as he could have wiſhed, 
nor forming a complete Errata of the 
whole. He muſt, therefore, leave it to 
his judicious and candid readers, to ſupply 
theſe deficiencies; and he promiſes that 
every miſtake ſhall be rectified in the next 
edition. | * 
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